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IT’TING on the door- 
S step, Elizabeth Scott 
ry leaned her head back 
against the stone wall of 
the old house. The June 
twilight was closing in, 
and a hard day’s work was 
done. She had prepared 
three meals and with her 
brother had hoed and 
weeded half of the large 
garden. Feeling that their 
knowledge of gardening 
was limited, Elizabeth and 
her brother made up by an 
excess of cultivation. 

A tall, slender boy came 
round the corner of the 
house and called, ‘‘Eliza- 
beth!’’ There was a de- 
pendent quality in his 
voice; you would have 
guessed that he was a good 
deal younger than the sis- 
ter whom he addressed, 
and a good deal less en- 
terprising. 

_‘*Yes, Herbert!’’ Eliza- 
beth’s voice was soft like 
her brother’s, but she spoke 
briskly and firmly. Brisk- . 
ness and firmness were two 
of Elizabeth’s most notice- 
able qualities. Those who 
opposed her called her firm- 
ness stubbornness. There 
was something else ex- 
pressed in her voice—an 
intense affection for her 
brother. Herbert dropped to 
the doorstep beside his sister. 
His motions still showed the 
effect of an illness from which 
he had not fully recovered. 

‘*Are you so very tired, Herbert?’’ 

‘*Not very,’’ was the reply. 

For a long time both were quiet. 
The old house seemed gradually to 
sink into the woodland that rose be- 
hind it against the wall of the higher 
mountains; the shadows of night crept 
over the miles of fields and orchards 
that dropped to the distant plain; the 
garden between the house and the road 
was blotted out, and the old oak trees 
on the other side came closer and closer. 
In the woods whippoorwills called, 
and once an ow! flapped low above the 
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| round with their guns and dogs?’’ 


| so much afraid of them as I am of 


doorstep. Herbert started, and Eliza- | 


beth spoke reassuringly. 

‘‘Nothing but an owl, dear! He 
looked like a great moth, didn’t he? 
Herbert, when we can we must restore 
the old driveway. It used to come in 
from the road in a beautiful curve to 
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moved, and I believe if we cut away 
that clump of poor trees we could sit 
here on our own doorstep and see 
Gettysburg. Think of it, Herbert!’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Herbert. 

His voice expressed pleasure, but a 
qualified pleasure. 

‘*T can’t make it seem real!’’ said 
Elizabeth. 

‘*Tf we can only succeed!’’ 

‘‘Of course we shall succeed! In the 
first place we have this house, blessed, 
substantial old thing that it is, only 
oceasionally occupied during forty years 
and yet habitable after a little mending 
of the roof. John Baring’s character 
can be seen from the way he built his 
house. I’m more proud of him every 
day. Then we have the acres and acres 
of woodland behind us, and our garden 


to-morrow! And soon we shall have 
our orchard, our orchard, Herbert. 
They say that men within-a few miles 





have sold a single crop for ten thousand | 


dollars. 
and then comfort for all our lives. 


It will mean work and saving | 


Why, we are the most fortunate people 


in the world!’’ 
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into the long, dark hall, at the other 


| 
| 


| woods with a big dog and a gun! 
—think of the produce we have to sell | 
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ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


AS THE TWO DROVE ACROSS THE GRASS TO THE DOORWAY OF THE STONE HOUSE 
THE SHADOWS OF THE MOUNTAIN LAY DARKLY ROUND THEM 


Chapter Coy 


OHN, BARINGS HOUSE 


Elsie Sin 


Elizabeth and mt Scott meet some 


master 


of their neighbors 


‘* Doesn’t it make you nervous 
to think of those men prowling 


‘*Not at all. They’ll have to be 
warned away. I suppose they’re 
so used to roaming about that they 
think the place is theirs. I’m not 


their big dogs’ running over the 
garden. ’’ 
‘*What is that noise, Elizabeth ?’’ 
Elizabeth listened intently. There 
was a rustle of. leaves near at hand. 
‘*A deer, I gness,’’ she answered cheerfully 


|‘‘or some other wild thing—nothing to hu: 
the door. Then the garden can be} 


us, I am sure. I can’t see why our people eve: 
went away from here. Grandfather Baring 
was a man of standing—why, this must have 
been the finest place for miles round! Wait till 
we have a new portico and a little paint on 
the woodwork and some shrubbery! I shoul! 
think mother would have been continually 
homesick. ’’ 

‘*Did she ever say she was?’’ 

‘*No. When I asked her she used to tell me 
what she remembered hearing people say about 
the battle. Mother was not a talkative person. 
But all these years the taxes have been paid, 
and there wasn’t even always a renter. ’’ 

‘*Do you think she believed we should ever 


;}eome back? Do you —’’ Herbert interrupted 


himself. 
now!’’ 
‘*Where?’’ 
‘*There is a man there at the edge of the 
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‘* There is some one looking at us 


Elizabeth turned her head. The moon had 
risen, and its rays shone on a long object of 
bright steel. That object was not pointed in the 
direction of the two on the doorstep; it slanted 
backward from the shoulder that supported it; 
but it was none the less menacing. 

Elizabeth sprang up—a short, somewhat 
stocky, swiftly moving figure. 


‘*Well, neighbor!’’ she said loudly. ‘‘How 


Herbert looked over his shoulder | are you this evening ?’’ 


The man drew back into the shadows at the 


end of which a door opened against | sound of her voice, but Elizabeth went closer. 


the black wall of the woodland beyond. 
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‘* Aren’t you a neighbor? ’’ she persisted. 
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‘*Not close,’’ replied the man, 
with a sullen look in his eyes. 

‘““We are going to stay here,’’ 
went on Elizabeth. ‘‘ After a while, 
when our orchard is set out, we 
shall need a good deal of help. Could 
you give us a hand sometimes ?’’ 

cone? 

* Do 
could ?”’ 

whl. he 

“*We really belong here,’’ ex- 
plained Elizabeth pleasantly. 

The stranger seemed startled. 

‘*What do you mean by that?’’ 

‘*This was our grandfather’s place. We were 
born in the West; but our people are gone, and 
so we have come back. 
apples. ’’ 


you know anyone who 


It seemed that the stranger could take in 


only one thought at a time. 

‘*Your gran’ paw lived here?’’ 

“Vou 

‘*What mought ’a’ been his name ?’’ 

‘‘John Baring was his name. Did you ever 
hear of him?’’ 

‘*T heard of him.’’ 

The answer, begun near at hand, receded 
into the shadows as man and dog disappeared. 

Elizabeth returned to the doorstep. 





We're going to raise | 
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Elizabeth stood for a while 
looking at the illuminated 
landscape and thinking, 
not of the morrow or of 
the menacing gun, but of a 
greater source of anxiety. 

Would Herbert never get 

well and grow up to be a 

man? She did not mind 

hard work, but she wished 
now to share responsibil- 
ity. Herbert was anxious 
to do his part, but he was 

like a child, requiring di- 

rection and encouragement. 

In the morning Elizabeth 
had only one thought—she 
would see the battlefield of 
Gettysburg. Her curiosity 
had been only half gratitied 
by her mother’s answers 
to her questions, and the 
meagre accounts in her 
school histories had told 
her little more. She meant 
to try to find books that 
described the battle, so 
that, looking from her door- 
step, she should be able to 
picture to herself in detail 
the great conflict. Elizabeth 
was intensely patriotic; 
when they first came to the 
old house she had hung a 
little flag from one of the 
upper windows. 

The brother and sister 
talked little as they drove 
down the hills behind old 

Joe. The morning was clear 

and bright; they were both 

young, and a great adven- 

ture awaited them. It seemed 

to .Elizabeth that each old 
farmhouse must have some patriotic 
significance, that each old tree could 
tell tales of valor. 

‘*Il wish I knew what had hap- 
pened on this road!’’ said she. 

Herbert shivered. 

‘*Do you suppose there was fighting 
here?’’ 

‘It’s very likely,’’ said Elizabeth. 
‘**There’s got to be fighting,’’ she went 
on a little impatiently. ‘‘Everything 
we have has been fought and suffered 
for, Herbert. Why, look!’’ 

Elizabeth pulled the old horse up 
and, climbing out of the wagon, went 
to the side of the road. 

‘*Here is a marker with an inscrip- 
tion on it!’’ 

Even Herbert showed interest, and 
together the two read the inscription: 


First Shot at Gettysburg 
July 1, 1863, 7.30 A. M. 
By Captain Jones, Lieut. Riddler and 
‘ Serg. Shafer. 


Fired by Captain Jones with Serg. Shafer’s 


Carbine. 
Co. E, 
8th Illinois Cavalry. 


Erected 1886. 


A few miles farther on more elabo- 
rate monuments greeted their eager 
eyes: a Union general on horseback 
and a Union officer, booted and spurred, 
standing with field glasses in hand, 


looking earnestly and inquiringly to- 


‘*T told him our pedigree and our intentions. | ward the west, from which Elizabeth 


If he had stayed a little longer, I should have | 


told him to keep out of our weelians. Now, 
dear, it’s time for bed.’’ 

Herbert rose stiffly. 

‘*Everything is ready, isn’t it, Elizabeth ?’’ 

‘*Yes, everything; 
ishes and the lettuce and the peas—all packed | 
in the wagon. ’’ 

‘*Doesn’t it make you a little uncomfortable 


to think of going about peddling things from | 
| Elizabeth. 
|a Seminary Ridge.’’ 
I’m so proud | 
I’d drive to the gate of the | leafy avenue and at the first house 


door to door to strange people ?’’ 

‘*Not a bit! It’s just as honorable to sell 
onions as diamonds or books. 
of my garden sass, 








and Herbert had come. 

‘*The Confederates must have come 
by our house!’’ said Herbert. 

At the brow of the next hill they saw 
| Gettysburg spread before them. Be- 


the onions and the rad- | | yond another rise they could see white 
| marble shafts. To the right a tall build- 


ing lifted its cupola above the trees of 
a thick grove. 

‘“*This must be the seminary,’’ said 
‘*You remember there was 


Old Joe traveled slowly down the 


of 








White House and offer it there. 1 don’t mean | stopped of his own accord. He had 
my patrons to be strangers. I mean them to be | been a huckster’s horse, a fact that 
friends. It’s time that we make acquaintances. ’’ | accounted for various peculiarities of 

Herbert sighed as he went into the house. | his. Elizabeth went into the yard and 
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offered her wares to a woman on the porch. | Many people have their own gardens.’’ She 


She had looked at Herbert hopefully, but 


Herbert had made no sign of intending to act | 


as agent. 

‘‘Good morning! Do you need any vegeta- 
bles??? 

‘‘Why, yes,’’ answered the woman. ‘‘I shall 
be glad to have vegetables. Now that we have 
a curb market in the town no one stops here. ’’ 

‘‘We have onions and peas and lettuce and 
radishes. ’’ 

The woman came out to inspect the wares. 

‘“They’re fine! I’ll have some of each. ’’ 

When the bargain was complete, Elizabeth 
in friendly fashion told who she was. The 
crisp bill in her hand was an earnest of future 
success. 

‘*Our grandfather was John Baring, who 
lived in one of the old. houses between here 
and Chambersburg. It stands a little back from 
the road on the first steep hill above Cashtown. 
Perhaps you’ve'seen it?’’ 

The woman did not answer. She looked curi- 
ously at Elizabeth. 

‘We mean to live there and raise apples. We 
came early in the spring and planted our gar- 
den, and it has grown splendidly. You are our 
first customer. When should you like another 
supply ? The day after to-morrow ?”’ 

The woman hesitated, then began to speak 
rapidly. 

‘‘There is a curb market, you know. I don’t 
know whether you will find much business. 


THE UNPARDONABLE 


HEN the old squire and 

\ \ Grandmother Ruth came 

back.from Portland, 
where they had been for four 
days, they brought, among other 
presents to us young folks at 
home, a glass jar of goldfish for 
Ellen. 

In Ellen’s early home, before 
the Civil War and before she came to the old 
squire’s to live, there had always been a jar 
of goldfish in the window, and afterwards at 
the old farm the girl had often remarked that 
she missed it. Well I remember the cry of joy 
she gave that day when grandmother stepped 
down from the wagon at the farmhouse door 
and, turning, took a glass jar of goldfish from 
under the seat. 

‘*O grandmother!’’ she cried and fairly flew 
to take it from the old Jady’s hands. 

Ellen had eyes for nothing else that evening, 
and as it grew dark she went time and again 
with a lamp to look at the fish and to drop in 
crumbs of cracker. 

During the four days the old folks were 
away we had run free; games and jokes had 
been in full swing. There was still mischief in 
us, for the next morning when we came down 
to do the chores before anyone else was up, 
Addison said: 

** Let’s have some fun with Nell; she’ll be 
down here pretty quick. Get some fish poles 
and strings and bend up some pins for hooks 
and we’ll pretend to be fishing in the jar!’’ 

In a few minutes we each had rigged up a 
semblance of fishing tackle and were ready. 
When Ellen opened the sitting-room door a 
little later the sight that met her astonished 
eyes took her breath away. Addison was calmly 
fishing in the jar! 

‘*What are you doing ?’’ she cried. ‘‘My gold- 
fish !’’ 

Addison fied out of the room with Ellen in 
hot pursuit; she finally caught him, seized the 
rod and broke it. But when she turned back to 
see what damages her adored fish had suffered, 
she-beheld Halstead, perched over the jar, also 
fishing in it. 

** My senses! You here, ‘too! ’’ she cried. 
**Can’t a boy see a fish without wanting to 
catch it?’’ 

When she hurried back in a flurry of anxiety 
after chasing him to the carriage house, she 
found me there, too, pretending to yank one 
out. But by this time she saw that it was a 
joke, and the box on the ear that she gave me 
was not a very hard one. 

‘*Seems to me, young folks, I heard quite 
too much noise down here for Sunday morn- 
ing,’’ grandmother said severely when she 
appeared a little later. ‘‘Such racing and run- 
ning! You really must have better regard for 
the day.’”’ 

Preparations for breakfast went on in a sub- 
dued manner, and we were sitting at table 
rather quietly when a caller appeared at the 
door—Mrs. Rufus Sylvester, who lived about a 
mile from us. Her face wore a look of anxiety. 

‘*Squire,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I implore you to 
come over and say something to Rufus! He’s 
terrible downecast this morning. He went out 
to the barn, but he hasn’t milked, nor done 
his chores. He’s settin’ out there with his face 
in his hands, groanin’. I’m afraid, squire, he 
may try to take his own life!’’ 

The old squire rose from the table and led 
Mrs. Sylvester into the sitting room; grand- 
mother followed them and carefully shut the 
door behind her. We heard them speaking in 
low tones for some moments; then they came 











seemed to realize the contradiction between 
her first enthusiasm and this deterring advice, 
for she no longer looked at Elizabeth. ‘‘Per- 
haps you had better try to sell your produce 
at Chambersburg. ’’ 

Elizabeth was mystified and a little hurt. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ said she as she climbed back 
into the wagon. 

She stopped at the next house and the next. 
At both, before she offered her wares, she told 
her name and her grandfather’s name. She sold 
nothing, however, in spite of her friendliness. 
It could not be possible that her friendliness 
repelled these people! 

From the veranda of one large house a kindly 
old gentleman walked to meet her, book in 
hand. ; 

‘No, thank you,’’ he said before she had 
time to speak. ‘‘We have a garden. But you 
have fine-looking vegetables, and I wish you 
duck. ’” 

He even waved his hand as they drove away. 
Elizabeth liked him because of his smile, and 
she wished that she might stop and talk with 
him; he would probably know all about the 
battle. 

As for the old gentleman, he liked Elizabeth 
and spoke of her to his family. ‘‘A capable- 
looking soul I thought her; she was not pretty, 
exactly, but she had unexpectedly blue eyes. 
She looked to me like a very interesting girl.’’ 





‘* Now, Sherlock Holmes,’’ said the old 


“IS IT SOMETHING YOU COULD 


out, and both the old squire and Grandmother 
Ruth set off with Mrs. Sylvester. 

‘*Is he ill??? Theodora whispered to grand- 
mother as the old lady passed her. 

‘*No, child; he is melancholy this spring,’’ 
the old lady replied. ‘‘ He is afraid he has 
committed the unpardonable sin.’’ 

The old folks and our caller left us finishing 
our breakfast, and I recollect that for some 
time none of us spoke. Our recent unseemly 
hilarity had vanished. 

‘*‘What do you suppose Sylvester’s done?’’ 
Halstead asked at last, with a glance at The- 
odora; then, as she did not seem inclined to 
hazard conjectures on that subject, he addressed 
himself to Addison, who was trying to extract 
a second cup of coffee from the big coffeepot. 

‘*You know everything, Addison, or think 
you do. What is this unpardonable sin ?’’ 

‘* Cousin Halstead,’’ Addison replied, not 
relishing the manner in which he had put the 
question, ‘‘you are likely enough to find that 
out for yourself if you don’t mend some of 
your bad ways here. ’’ 

Halstead flamed up and muttered something 
about the self-righteousness of a _ certain 
member of the family; but Theodora then 
remarked tactfully that, as nearly as she could 
understand it, the unpardonable sin is some- 
thing we do that can never be forgiven. 

Some months before Elder Witham had 
preached a sermon in which he had set forth 





gentleman’s daughter, ‘‘ how did you make 
that out? You are always finding interesting 
persons. ”’ 

‘¢From the way she looked at the book that 
I had in my hand.’”’ 

Elizabeth made no more sales. In the end 
she sold the remainder of her wares to a store 
and turned Joe’s head homeward. Herbert was 
depressed by their bad luck. 

‘‘Perhaps it is all a mistake!’’ 

Elizabeth slapped the reins on Joe’s back. 
Uneonsciously she had taken them from Her- 
bert, and as unconsciously he had handed 
them to her. 

‘Of course it isn’t a mistake. They just 
didn’t need vegetables, that is all. Next time 
we’ll go on a day when there is no curb 
market.’’ In encouraging Herbert she forgot 
her own disturbance of mind. ‘‘We have ten 
dollars at any.fate;.and that is as good as 
found. ’’ " 

The June afternoon had grown cool; as the 
two drove across the grass to the doorway of 
the stone housé the shadows of the mountain 
lay darkly round them. The house looked 
larger; to one who did not love it, it might 
have appeared sinister. In the stone abeve the 
door the name John Baring was deeply carved ; 
to Elizabeth the name seemed suddenly to have 
no relation to her; it looked strange, as even 
familiar words look at times. But she spoke to 
her brother in her usual soft, brisk tone. 

‘*To-morrow we’ll try Chambersburg. It is 
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ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





TELL ME ABOUT?" HE ASKED 


the doctrine of predestination and the unpar- 
donable sin, but I have to confess that none of 
us could remember what he had said. 

‘*T think it’s in the Bible,’? Theodora added, 
and, going to the sitting room, she fetched 
forth Grandmother Ruth’s concordance Bible 
and asked Addison to help her find the refer- 
ences. Turning first to one text, then to an- 
other, for some minutes they read the passages 
aloud, but did not find anything conclusive. 
The discussion had put me in a rather dis- 
turbed state of mind in regard to several things 
I had done at one time and another, and-I 
suppose I looked sober, for I saw Addison 
regarding me curiously. He continued to glance 
at me, clearly with intention, and shook his 
head gloomily several times until Ellen noticed 
it and exclaimed in my behalf, ‘‘Well, I guess 
he stands as good a chance as you do!’”’ 

Two hours or so later the old squire and 
grandmother returned, thoughtfully silent; 
they did riot tell us what had occurred, and it 
was not until a good many years later, when 
Theodora, Halstead and Addison had left the 
old farm, that I learned what had happened 
that morning at the Sylvester place. The old 
squire and I were driving home from the vil- 
lage when something brought the incident to 
his mind, and, since I was now old enough to 
understand, he related what had occurred. 

When they reached the Sylvester farm that 
morning grandmother went indoors with Mrs. 








so much larger, and there will not be so many 
gardens. Stable your war horse, Herbert, and 
I’ll make waffles for supper. ’’ 

Elizabeth went into her room, which had 
been originally a sitting room behind the larger 
parlor, and the windows of which opened 
toward the woods. On the floor lay a piece of 
paper that had not been there when she went 
away. She picked it up and carried it to the 
window. 

‘*What in the world!’’ cried Elizabeth. 

With difficulty she deciphered the awkward 
writing. ‘‘This ant no place to rase apels. Nor 
yit for those what are kin to John Baring.’’ 
As if to add the last touch of melodrama to 
his warning, the author had made a sketch of 
what was intended to be a skull and cross- 
bones. 

Elizabeth looked at the paper and turned it 
over. After a while she heard the sound of 
Herbert’s footsteps. This was not a responsi- 
bility to be shared with frightened Herbert, 
and she laid the paper under the scarf on her 
bureau. : 

As she moved about the kitchen preparing 
supper she had astonished and bitter thoughts. 

‘*T didn’t make friends with the neighbors 
at first because I thought they would feel 
under obligations to help us! I thought that 
was the Eastern way! This is a polite neigh- 
borhood into which we have moved!’’ she said 
as she looked out into the darkening woods. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Sylvester, and the old squire proceeded to the 
barn. All was very dark and still there, and 
it was some moments before he discovered 
Rufus; the man was sitting on a heckling 
block at the far dark end of the barn, huddled 
down, with his head bowed in his hands. 

‘*Good morning, neighbor!’’ the old squire 
said cheerily. ‘‘ A fine Sabbath morning. Spring 
never looked more promising for us. ’’ 

Rufus neither stirred nor answered. The old 
squire drew near and laid his hand gently on 
his shoulder. 

‘*Is it something you could tell me about?’’ 
he asked. 

Rufus groaned and raised two dreary eyes 
from his hands. ‘‘Oh, I can’t! I’m ’shamed. 
It’s nothin’ I can tell!’’ he cried out miserably 
and then burst into fearful sobs. 

. **Don’t let me ask, then, unless you think it 
might do you good,’’ the old squire said. 

‘* Nothin’ll ever do me any good again! ’’ 
Rufus cried. ‘‘I’m beyond it, squire. I’m a lost 
soul. The door of mercy is closed on me, squire. 
I’ve committed the unpardonable sin!’’ 

The old squire saw that no effort to cheer 
Rufus that did not go to the root of his misery 
would avail. Sitting down beside him, he said: 

‘*A great many of us sometimes fear that 
we have committed the unpardonable sin. But 
there is one sure way of knowing whether a 
person has committed it or not. I once knew 
a man who in a drunken brawl had killed 
another. He was convicted of manslaughter, 
served his term in prison, then went back to 
his farm and worked hard and well for ten 
years. One spring that former crime began to 
weigh on his mind. He brooded on it and finally 
became convinced that he had committed the 
sin for which there can be no forgiveness. 
He wanted desperately to atone for what he 
had done, and the idea got possession of his 
mind that since he had taken a human life the 
only way for him was to take his own life—a 
life for a life. The next morning they found 
that he had hanged himself in his barn. 

‘*The young minister who was asked to offi- 
ciate at the funeral declined to do so on doc- 
trinal grounds; and the burial was about to 
take place without even a prayer at the grave 
when a stranger hurriedly approached. He 
was a celebrated divine who had heard the 
circumstances of the man’s death and who had 
journeyed a hundred miles to offer his services 
at the burial. 

‘* ‘My good friends,’ the stranger began, ‘I 
have come to rectify a great mistake. This poor 
fellow mortal whose body you are committing 
to its last resting place mistook the full meas- 
ure of God’s compassion. He believed that he 
had committed that sin for which there is no 
forgiveness. In his extreme anxiety to atone 
for his former crime, he was led to commit 
another, for God requires no man to commit 
suicide, and his Word expressly forbids it. My 
friends, I am here to-day to tell you that there 
is only one sin for which there is no forgive- 
ness, and that is the sin which we do not 
repent. That alone is the unpardonable sin. 
This man was sincerely sorry for his sin, and 
I am as certain that God has forgiven him as I 
am that I am standing here by his grave.’ ”’ 

As the old squire spoke, Rufus raised his 
head, and a ray of hope broke across his woe- 
begone face. 

‘*Now the question is,’’ the old squire con- 
tinued, ‘‘are you sorry for what you did?’’ 

“Oh, yes, squire, yes! I’m terribly sorry!’’ 












he cried eagerly. ‘‘I do repent of it! I never 
in the world would do such a thing again!’’ 

‘‘Then what you have done was not the 
unpardonable sin at all!’’ the old squire ex- 
claimed confidently. 

‘* Do you think so?’’ Rufus cried implor- 
ingly. 

**T know so!’’ the old squire declared author- 
itatively. ‘‘Now let’s feed those cows and your 
horse. Then we will go out and take a look at 
the fields where you are going to put in a crop 
this spring.’’ 

When the old squire and Grandmother Ruth 
came away the shadows at the Sylvester farm 
had visibly lifted, and life was resuming its 


WORKING 


OT so long ago, when a boy came to 
N college to work his way he had to spend 

a great deal of time floundering about 
until he found some one who was sufficiently 
interested in him, sufficiently informed and 
sufficiently at leisure to give him whatever 
advice and suggestions he could offer offhand. 
Perhaps it was the president, or the registrar, 
or the Y. M. C. A. secretary, but it usually 
was a matter of some one’s personality and 
sympathy rather than a matter of the organi- 
zation of the college. To-day all of the stronger 
colleges—and that is the kind of college you 
should go to if your four-year investment is 
to be worth while—maintain employment offi- 
cers with well-equipped, businesslike offices. 
In the great universities student employment 
has grown to very large proportions. At Co- 
lumbia, for example, the grand total of stu- 
dents’ earnings reported for the last year prior 
to the European war was more than $141,000, 
and the total earnings over a fifteen - year 
period, nearly $1,500,000. Of course those fig- 
ures include the earnings of men in the pro- 
fessional schools, but they are none the less 
significant for undergraduates or for prospective 
undergraduates. 

Perhaps the most important single element 
in your success is to make a good impression on 
the man at the head of the employment office. 
First of all you must get a really clear idea in 
your own head what he is there for, and how 
he must run his office if he is to serve you 
and the other fellows who need his help to the 
best advantage. You must realize that, if the 
office is well run, it must play the game fair 
with the employer. The mistaken kindness 
that sends out incompetents who need work on 
the off chance that they will get the job soon 
shuts off the chances that would otherwise be 
open to competent men later on. The secretary 
must have the reputation in the community of 
being able to send competent students and to 
send them promptly. 





MAKE YOURSELF KNOWN 


EMEMBER that the calls 

R coming to his office are usu- 

ally hurry calls; perhaps 

most of them by telephone. That 

means for you two things. In the 

first place the secretary has seldom 

. time to go over all the names on 

his list He has to make his choice 

from among those that ‘‘pop into his head.’’ 
That means he must have a vivid mental pic- 
ture of you and your needs—and a favorable 
one. Whether he has that or not depends on 
you. It is not necessary to nag or bore a busy 
man to make him remember you. Prepare your 
application blank with care and attach an 
unmounted photograph to it. Take the oppor- 
tunity, when you see he is not rushed with 


normal course there. ‘They had proceeded only 
a short distance on their homeward way, how- 
ever, when they heard footsteps behind, and 
saw Rufus hastening after them bareheaded. 

‘*'Tell me, squire, what d’ye think I ought 
to do about that—what I done once?’’ he cried. 

‘*Well, Rufus,’’ the old squire replied, ‘‘that 
is a matter you must settle with your own 
conscience. Since you ask me, I should say 
that, if the wrong you did can be righted in 
any way, you had better try to right it.’’ 

**T will. I can. That’s what I will do!l’’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘*T feel sure you will,’’ the old squire said; 
and Rufus went back, looking much relieved. 
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‘*Did you ever find out just what it was 
that Sylvester had done?’’ I asked. 

‘*Weill, never exactly, ’’ the old squire replied, | 
smiling. ‘‘But I made certain surmises. Less 
than a fortnight after my talk with Rufus our | 
neighbors, the Wilburs, were astonished one 
morning to find that during the night a full 
barrel of salted pork had been set on their 
porch by the kitchen door. Every mark had 
been carefully scraped off the barrel, but on 
the top head were the words, printed with a 
lead pencil, ‘This is yourn and I am sorry.’ 

‘*Fourteen years before, the Wilburs had lost 
a large hog very mysteriously. At that time | 
domestic animals were allowed to run about | 





SSS 
much more freely than at present, and they 
often strayed along the highway. Sylvester 
was always in poor circumstances; and I be- 


| lieve that Wilbur’s hog came along the road 


by night and that Rufus was tempted to make 
way with it privately and to conceal all traces 
of the theft. 

‘*In spite of the words on the head of the 
barrel, Mr. Wilbur was in some doubt what 
to do with the pork and asked my advice. I 
told him that if I were in his place I should 
keep it and say nothing. But I didn’t tell him 


| of my talk with Sylvester about the unpardon- 


able sin,’’ the old gentleman added, smiling. 
‘*That was hardly a proper subject for gossip. ’’ 


YOUR WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 
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professors know that you are on the lookout for 
a job. They often hear of opportunities, and 
they have a human, if unbusinesslike, prefer- 
ence for filling them themselves rather than 
turning them over to the office. Your fellow 
students are often a source of information and 
help, particularly the older men who have 
made a reputation as good workers, and who 
are likely to hear of more jobs than they can 
themselves handle. 











THE BOYS’ PLAY CLUB IDEA 


T often happens that in the 
] fraternities positions are passed 

down from upper classmen to 
under classmen over a number of 
years. Keep in touch with any 
family friends within reach, par- 
ticularly those who have no other 
students on their consciences. Watch the local 
newspapers and the signs in the streets, and 
if necessary create your own job. Creating 
your own job at college is not by any means 
an impossibility. Let me tell "you how the 
Boys’ Play Club idea came into being—a 
plan by which a hundred or more men have 
worked their way through colleges situated in 
or near the large centres of population. I can 
give it in the words of the man who invented 
the idea: 

‘*Can a man without money, without ‘pull’ 
and with only a fair public - school education 
work his way through one of the large colleges ? 
It can be done—it has been done. My own 
experience is a case in point. 

‘*'The big problem in such an undertaking is 
to find a job that can be handled outside class 
work, and that will bring in sufficient money 
to pay your expenses. It’s not an easy prob- 
lem to solve. A man who has no ready money 
has small leeway for turning round, and, lack- 
ing high scholarship, he has no opportunity 
to pick up profitable tutoring jobs. In my 
own case it was a matter of accepting the first 
thing at hand—a position as companion to a 
young boy after his school hours. If I had 
not been dreadfully in need of some kind of 
employment, I should have seorned the job, 
because it looked to me then as if I were turn- 
ing some honest nursemaid out of her place. 

‘*One boy alone cannot make much headway 
in games; so I suggested to the parents of my 
lad that I be permitted to take in one or two 
other boys as playmates for their son. They 
consented, and then we made the discovery 
that, whereas three or four boys have a better 
time than one boy playing by himself, twice 








other work, to have a good talk with him, 
letting him know where you come from, what 
you have done and what you think you can do. 
After that, a brief, very brief, daily visit to the 


office to know if there is ‘tanything doing’? | 


will bring you your chance pretty soon. 

When the chance comes, take it. No one is 
so important that he can afford to do less than 
his best on his first job. Incidentally, it is worth 
while to remember that employers do not want 
advice on how to conduct their affairs. What 
they are looking for is prompt and cheerful 
obedience. When a student gets his first job 
he ought to feel that doing particularly well 
is going to help not only his own reputation 
but that of the office and to that extent will 
help all the men coming to that particular col- 
lege to work their way. 

It is important from your point of view for 
the employment officer to know not only who 
you are but also where you are. Learn to live 
by schedule, so far as you can, so that Thurs- 
day afternoon, for example, will find you always 
in the library and Friday afternoon at the 
Symnasium. See that the secretary has your 
schedule attached to your papers, and when, 
as must happen from time to time, you break 
away from it take the trouble to leave a ‘‘trail’’ 
behind you, just as the busy business man 
does when he goes.out of his office, so that you 
may be picked up by telephone if necessary. 

Important as the employment office is likely 
to be to you, it is not the only agency on which 
you should lean. Let your dean and your 


that number have even more fun. In baseball, 
for example. So we grew to eight or nine, 
and then, in football time, to eleven and 
| twelve, and finally, since one baseball or foot- 
| ball team cannot play alone against itself, we 
expanded into two teams. 


NO SOCIAL DISCRIMINATION 


gi MADE no reduction in unit 
I rates as the number of my 
little club grew. The first boy 
paid me two dollars a week for 
my late afternoons; thirty boys— 
for we soon expanded to that 
number—brought me a return of 
sixty dollars a week, and that spelled real pros- 
perity. It’s a simple matter when you put it 
down on paper, but not so easy in practice. 
Handling thirty boys at play is a tax on any- 
one’s powers; to find a place in crowded New 
York where they can play calls for ingenuity 
and perseverance. There was the further diffi- 
culty that boys were constantly drepping out 
and new boys were taking their places. 

‘*T sueceeded, however, and so did others 
who observed my work and followed my plans. 
Nowadays, I understand, leadership for outing 
clubs of boys is a standardized form of em- 
ployment for students who are working their 
way through college in New York City.’’ 

When you take your place at college as a 
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You will find no social discrimination, no 
matter in what way you make your money, so 
long as it is honest. In England a man could 
not deliver milk or newspapers, or tend a fur- 
nace, or wait on table, without losing caste, 
but it is perfectly possible in any good Amer- 
ican college. There are many examples of 
student waiters who have been elected to mem- 
bership in the clubs that originally employed 
them. 

On the other hand, you must not expect to 
receive any particular consideration from fae- 
ulty or from fellow students. For one thing, 
there are too many of you; and for another, 
it would not be playing the game fair. The 
student who, consciously or unconsciously, 
attempts to trade on his position is doomed to 
disappointment. 

One of the hardest things for a boy to learn 
is to lay by money during good times. The 
temptation is terribly strong to live up to your 
income and to enjoy the things the other fel- 
lows are enjoying, if you have the money in 
your pocket to pay for them. There are sure 
to be lean years later on, however, when a 
man would dearly like to have some of the 
money he threw away in more ‘prosperous 
days. It takes strength of character not only to 
give up expensive engagements, like the ‘‘trip 
with the team,”’’ but also to forego ten-cent 
**movies, ’’ but the movie takes time, and time 
is your stock in trade. On the other hand, there 
are times when it is worth while to spend both 
time and money in some wholesome relaxa- 
tion. Those are the times when you feel your- 
self growing dull and stale. It is worth while 
because, with the load you are carrying, it is 
absolutely essential for you to be, as the golf 
players say, at the top of your game. 


OUTDOOR SUMMER WORK 


| OU know that many men 
like Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
: President Schurman and 


Professor Pupin, men who have 
4 achieved world-wide reputations, 
worked their way through col- 
lege; but perhaps some of you 
also know men of no particular ability or 
responsibility who tell you how easy it was 
for them to do the same, and who may sug- 
gest that an article like this takes the whole 
thing far too seriously. I am ready to admit 
that in the past a good many fellows have 
found the task pretty easy, but we must re- 
member that, now that the war is over, 
money is going to be a great deal harder to 
get hold of. More parents will be sending their 
children to the public schools, where they will 
have to work, instead of hiring tutors to do 
their work for them; and in the country the 
heads of the families are going to look after 
their own furnaces and clean their own side- 
walks and cut their own lawns—and so on 
through the whole range of college jobs. There 
will always be work to be found, but it will 
take an alert and determined man to find and 
to hold it. 

In general the problem of self - support 
divides itself between the things that can be 
done during term time and the things that can 
be done during the summer vacation. A man’s 
chief reliance usually has to be upon the latter, 
because his time is then uninterrupted. The 
long vacations of the present day do not repre- 
sent any real need for recuperation on the part 
of students. Probably a fortnight is quite as 
long as any undergraduate in good health 
needs; but the teachers need more, and we can 
probably count on a continuation of the present 
long vacations for some time to come, although 
the temptation presents itself to hasten your 
progress in college by going to summer ses- 
sions, and the number of institutions that are 
on what is called a ‘‘four-term’’ basis, as, for 
example, the University of Chicago and the 
University of Washington, is sure to increase. 

Boys free of entrance conditions should 
take advantage of the summer preceding their 





self-supporting student you can expect to 
receive help toward finding work on all hands. 





matriculation to earn money so that when 


something ahead. Such men will find that the 
ofticers of the college they plan to enter will be 
glad to take as much trouble to find work for 
them during this preceding summer as if they 
were already members of the institution. Do 
not run your summer employment too long 
into the fall, however. It always pays, partic- 
ularly before your first term, to, be on hand 
several days before college opens, because on 
the campus, as in other places, there are worms 
to be found by the early bird. 

If you can make a choice for your summer 
work, take some outdoor service, with plenty 
of exercise; for example, coast guard and life- 
saving work, summer camp positions, survey- 
ing, forestry. Farm labor nowadays is so scarce 
that even unskilled workers are well paid. 
Gangs of men start at the southern edge of 
the wheat belt and are assured of steady em- 
ployment by working to the north, camping 
as they go, to places where the harvest comes 
successively later, even across the Canadian 
line. These gangs are usually composed of 
‘*rough customers, ’’ but a start has been made 
in organizing gangs of college men for the 
service; a plan that will insure not only health- 
ful, well-paid work but agreeable companions. 


TUTORING OFTEN UNCERTAIN 


LERKING and other work 
‘& at the summer hotels have 
helped hundreds of boys 
through college, and so have sell- 
ing subscription books and other 

[1 . forms of canvassing. For a man 

with the gift of blarney the last 
is perhaps the most remunerative work of all. 
In 1916 one lad of my acquaintance earned on 
the average eleven dollars a day at it. 

Tutoring and companion work is well paid, 
often far too highly paid by careless parents, 
and it sometimes leads to a valuable business 
opening after graduaticn; but it takes a boy 
with a pretty level head to withstand the under- 
mining influence of high pay, luxurious living 
and an environment in which money seems too 
often the one standard of value. It is likely to 
have other disadvantages also. Sometimes a 
man receives the treatment of an upper servant 
by people who do not know how any servant 
should be treated, and the positions are often 
uncertain. People change ‘their plans, or the 
spoiled charge resents discipline, and the tutor 
must needs depart and is often left high and 
dry for the remainder of the summer. The 
student who misses the ‘‘soft’’ tutoring job 
and who has to go to work for a wage un- 
der businesslike conditions often fares better, 
taking the summer as a whole, than his seem- 
ingly more fortunate rival. 

Students who have already decided on their 
life work can often gain valuable training, 
and earn money at the same time, on geological 
surveys, for example, or as bank clerks, or as 
hospital orderlies; and I have known many 
cases in which a congenial summer’s employ- 
ment, with a good record of achievement made 
in it, has determined a man’s future career. 

As to positions open to students during the 
college year, I can remember from my own 
personal experience the following that under- 
graduate students have held at Columbia: 
bootblacks (one of my very best students began 
as a bootblack), switchboard operators, elevator 
boys, hospital orderlies, taxidermists, vaude- 
ville performers, process servers, soda-fountain 
clerks, artists’ models, insurance agents, Pull- 
man porters, manufacturers of jokes for the 
comic papers—surely a motley collection of call- 
ings, but all of them useful in enabling some 
particular fellow to obtain a college training. 


JOBS DEPEND ON SEASONS 


N the cities students work as 
I pin boys in bowling alleys, 

meter readers, ticket takers 
and ushers, and at countless other 
tasks; and when we leave the 
cities there are always furnaces 
and woodpiles and lawns to 
which they can devote their energies. Certain 
jobs come with the seasons. Before college 
opens there is tutoring for the deficiency exam- 
inations ; then, in the rush of registration days, 
extra clerks are needed in the college offices. 








they actually enter in the fall they will have 





At election time there is addressing, canvassing, 
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inspecting and other paid political work. The 
football season calls for ushers and programme 
sellers. Christmas shoppers make a demand for 
clerks and messengers. And so on throughout 
the year. 

As soon as possible, however, a student 
should break away from depending on inci- 
dental short-time jobs and find some steady 
employment at fixed hours; even though at 
first the steady job may not give him so much 
income, it will give him a greater sense of 
security and a freer mind for college work. 

One of the standard ways of working your 
way is aS a newspaper correspondent. For a 
mature, self-reliant man it is one of the best, 
for it is well-paid and interesting and does 
not take too much time as a rule; but I have 
seen it work havoc with many a boy of weaker 
principles. The irregular hours lead to irreg- 
ular habits, and the temptation to furnish items 
that most newspapers will greedily accept, but 
that are cruel and often unjust to individuals 
or to the college, is sometimes too strong to be 
resisted. 

The man who, particularly in the cities, wants 
to help in religious or social work and who 
needs to earn money can often find opportuni- 
ties to satisfy the two desires through paid 
Sunday-school or settlement work. 

Just as in the summer work, it is not always 
the most remunerative college-year positions 
that are the best investments. A place in the 
library or the laboratory may not pay much, 
but it gives opportunities for self-improvement, 
and it has incidentally the great advantage of 
being close at hand. In making their estimates 
students often forget to include a proper charge 
for the time and car fare in ‘‘to-ing’’ and 
**fro-ing.”’ 

Sometimes a man may profitably take for 
the fun that there is in it a job for which the 
cash payment is small. Many of the faces that 
you see in the crowds depicted in the motion- 
picture plays are those of undergraduates, and 
many of my own students at Columbia have 
heard all the great operas and instead of pay- 





was a fine, courageous fellow, and he evidently 
got what he thought was worth while in the 
way of club membership and other evidences 
of recognition ; but the book to me was a very 
depressing one, because through it all there 
was hardly a reference to the intellectual life 
of the college, unless you count a complaint or 
two of the drawbacks of having to ‘‘grind’’ 
for examinations. 

In all the excitement and uncertainty and 
interest of getting and holding jobs, therefore, 
never forget what you really come to college 
for, and have the courage to refuse attractive 
extra jobs if they are going to interfere with 
your academic work. Do not work for marks, 
but do good enough and thorough enough work 
to deserve a good standing in the class. On the 
other hand, do not be disappointed if you fail 
to attain the very highest grades in competition 
with men who have many more hours a week 
to put on their studies than you have. 

There is no use in pretending that a student 
who has to work his way does not miss many 
opportunities that are open to one whose time 
is all his own. There are many ways of adding 
to the number of available seconds in a day, 


but after all the process has its limits, and it | 





is sometimes distressing to see so many hours 
spent on trivial chores by a man of real intel- 
lectual promise. 

But, on the other hand, the self-supporting 
student has certain compensating advantages. 
In the first place, when such a student has 
found himself he has far fewer minutes of 
loneliness and boredom—two canditions that 
in my judgment are responsible for most of 
the temptations and troubles of college life. 
He learns the great lesson of working with full 
steam ahead, which is in itself a source of deep 
satisfaction. He does not dawdle over his read- 
ing or his problem, but plunges into it with 
zest. That, I think, rather than intellectual 
superiority or greater maturity, is the secret of 
the high average standing of the man who is 
working his way as compared with that of 
the class as a whole. He learns to take respon- 
sibility, one of the very greatest lessons in life, 
and one that the college curriculum cannot 
teach. He learns to order his days—he learns 
to depend on himself. Instead of mérely pre- 
paring for life, he is actually living, and when 
the time comes to step forth into the world 
outside he is in many ways better prepared to 
make for himself a useful place in it. 


NEW TALES 
OF AJUMBA 


C8y Thomas 5. Miller 


IV. IBET 


was grubbing up the lieutenant massa’s 
garden, and pretty soon the massa 
would be angry with some one. So Ajumba 


A ws 8 grinned from ear to ear. A pig 


ing five dollars for an orchestra seat have been | grinned and waited. Suddenly he found the 


actually paid fifty cents 
for serving as ‘‘supes. ’’ 

New sources of income 
are constantly coming to 
the front either through 
the inventive .genius of 
some student like the 
one I have spoken of or 
through new demands 
from outside. In these 
days of scientific tests of 
all kinds students are 
paid, and paid well, too, 
for taking psychological 
tests, or for living on ex- 
perimental diets; and a, 
number who have the 
physique to stand it have 
even been known to sell 
their blood for transfu- 
sion at the hospitals. 

While the plainer lad in 
his class is having a hard 
time to make both ends 
meet, there are always a 
few of the type whose 
stock is in their front win- 
dows, to whom jobs.and 
money come too easily 
for their own good. Boys 
get their heads turned 
by large incomes from 
jobs that will not lead to 
anything. What they for- 
get is the reason why 
they are well paid. If 
they get to think that 
the world will always be 
glad to pay them at that 
rate and set their scale of 
living accordingly, they 
will have a rude awak- 
ening later on. 

One man in the gradu- 
ate school whose case I 
remember stayed on year 
after year, until it was 
too late to get a first-class start in college 
teaching, because he was earning’ thirty-five 
hundred dollars a year as a ‘‘student’’ through 
tutoring and had not the courage to drop such 
lucrative work for a one-thousand-dollar in- 
structorship. And I know of one student who 
was actually offered five thousand dollars a 
year by a Wall Street millionaire to tutor his 
son—though this man had the nerve to refuse 
the offer and continue his medical course. 

There is always the danger that any student 
will grasp, not the substance, but the shadow, 
of a college education, and that is particularly 
unfortunate in the case of the boy who has to 
work so hard for what he is getting. Great as 
are the social advantages, —and of course I do 
not use the word in its narrower sense,—the 
primary purpose of the college is and ought 
to be intellectual, and unless a student’s mind 
is being constantly furnished and tested, and 
grows stronger and keener in the process, the 
investment of these four precious years cannot 
be called a wise one. 

I once read the published diary of a self- 
supporting student, in which he told with great 
satisfaction of his struggles and triumphs. He 
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THEY ROLLED OVER THE SANDS. M'FETTA TWISTED AND TURNED 


AND WRESTLED DESPERATELY 


massa standing beside him on the veranda 
and then heard his sharp voice. 

‘*Ajumba, go and give notice to the owner 
of that pig that he must put an iron ring in its 
nose to keep it from grubbing up my orchids, 
or I will shoot it. ’’ : 

Ajumba was proud to give the massa’s 
orders. He jumped to a ship’s bell that hung 
on the veranda and gave it three sharp clangs, 
which was the signal for the blacks of the fort 
to muster; then he jumped to the rail of the 
veranda and, thrusting out his great black 
chest, bellowed the order, like a king’s crier 
giving a royal proclamation: 

‘*T say, I say, I say! Ebery nigger done 
listen to dis talk I done make! S’pose dat pig 
walk, an’ s’pose dere ain’t no ring in him 
nose; massa’s gun go bang, and dat pig die 
one-time (at once)!’’ 

A black in red-striped trousers and a blue 
shirt jumped in a panic out of the crowd and 
began to drive the pig over to the huts. It was 
M’ fetta, an interpreter. Ajumba laughed in 
his black throat. He knew why the massa’s 
threat had frightened M’fetta. M’fetta had 
contracted with Obango, king of a village near 





by, to give Obango the pig, when it was full 
grown, in exchange for his daughter. If the 
lieutenant shot the pig, M’fetta would lose his 
contracted wife. When at last the interpreter 
had driven the stubborn pig into his hut, 
Ajumba ran over to 
watch him, with three 
other blacks, throw the 
pig on its back, tie its 
legs and ring its snout. 

Scarcely was the thing 
done when the sound of 
tom-toms came from the 
river. Ajumba saw a 
canoe with a large col- 
ored umbrella amidships, 
and by that he knew that 
a chief was visiting, for 
only chiefs fly umbrellas. 
Presently he saw that it 
was Obango himself, who 
came now and then to 
visit his future son-in- 
law and to gloat over the 
pig and to smack his 
thick lips at thought of 
the roast pork of the 
wedding banquet. Ajum- 
ba watched the canoe 
draw ,in and wondered 
what Obango would think 
of this nose-ring business. 

He was so intent on 
watching Obango that he 
forgot to keep an eye to 
the pig. So it happened 
that when the ringing 
was done and the fright- 
ened porker shot in blind 
terror from the hut 
Ajumba was right in its 
path. The pig bowled 
him over, and then raced 
straight ahead at the 
pompous Obango. 

Obango’s face under- 
went a startling change. 
The gloating expression 
faded, and in its place 
appeared a look of rage. 
He shook his fist at 
M’fetta and bellowed: 

_ ‘*You done juju my ibet! I curse you!’’ 

M’fetta’s black skin positively turned gray. 
He cried that he had ringed the pig by order 
of the white man. But Obango was too angry 
to listen. Shouting that he would denounce 
M’ fetta to juju, he waddled hurriedly back to 
his canoe and swept away. 

M’fetta’s wailing brought Neil Grey to the 
veranda of the house. The lieutenant demanded 
to know what had happened. But M’fetta’s 
terror was so great that he could only ery over 
and over again that Obango was going to de- 
nounce him to the priests of the juju grove. 
Terrible things went on at the juju grove 
secreted in the depths of the jungle. Unable 
to get anything more from M’ fetta, Neil turned 
to Ajumba for information. 

‘*It am all-same-like dis, sah,’’ said Ajumba 
very importantly. ‘‘M’fetta done put de ring 
in de pig’s nose. Bera well. ’Long come greedy 
Obango to feel de pig’s fat. He see de ring, and 
he say to M’fetta, ‘You done juju my ibet.’”’ 

‘*Yes; but what is ibet?’’ asked Neil. 

Ajumba crossed his thumbs, and muttered 
that ibet was juju. Try as Neil would, he 
could not learn any more, and he lost patience. 
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‘* Stop your bawling, M’fetta!’’ he cried. 
‘*You are under my protection and under 
white man’s laws. Keep inside the stockade, 
and Obango cannot hurt you.’’ 

The interpreter groaned: ‘‘White man’s laws 
ain’t no help in dis here go. When sun go 
down de voice will call, and I done must go 
to juju. Oh, oh, oh!’’ 

‘*Voice! Nonsense! I forbid you to leave the 
stockade!’’ snapped Neil. 

But when the sun flamed down over the 
jungle, and the quick night of the tropics threw 
its dark shadow over the mangroves, the lieu- 
tenant had an eerie feeling that something was 
about to happen. He was sitting at ‘‘chop’’ 
when a succession of thin, piercing, drawn- 


out shrieks came from the river. For a moment ~ 


the blood froze in his veins; then his senses 
came back to him, and he ran to the veranda. 
He saw on the river the dim outline of a canoe 
and in the canoe a grotesque man shape. 

Suddenly a great voice called: ‘‘O M’ fetta! 
The voice of juju calls thee. Come, thou 
Guilty One, and make answer to Obango’s 
ibet. Come, or thy arms and legs shall wither ; 
the flesh shall drop from thy bones!’’ 

Neil shivered, though it was only a wizard’s 
trick; and he knew that the superstitious 
M’ fetta would not dare to disobey the sum- 
mons. Even at that moment the interpreter 
dashed from his hut and ran down to the 
beach. Neil rushed after him, shouting, ‘‘Stop! 
Stay where you are, you fool! Don’t heed the 
voice!’?. 

M’ fetta’s' fears made him deaf, and when 
Neil threw himself at him and flung his arms 
round him he struggled with the strength of 
a maniac. They rolled over the sands. M’ fetta 
twisted and turned and wrestled desperately 
until he broke away. Like a flash Neil was up 
and after him, but before the white man could 
overtake him M’fetta had plunged headlong 
into the river and was swimming powerfully 
for the canoe. 





Not hesitating a second, Neil plunged in - 


after him and with strong overhand strokes 
overtook him, climbed on his back and pushed 
his head down under the water until the fight 
had died out of him. Then Neil dragged him 
ashore and, calling two Hausa soldiers, gave 
him into their charge, with positive orders to 
keep him locked up. 

By that time all the blacks of the fort were 
out wailing that Makara, the Ruling One, 
which was their name for Neil, had challenged 
juju and that therefore he would fall under 
evil magic. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said Neil. ‘‘Have I not magic 
in guns greater than the magic of the wizards? 
Listen to the Makara. At sunrise I will go to 
Obango’s: village and make friendly palaver 
over the ring in the pig’s nose. I will learn about 
this ibet stuff. Go every man to his hut and 
leave this to the wisdom of the white man.’’ 

Muttering and trembling, the blacks obeyed. 

Promptly at daybreak Neil took Ajumba 
and sped up the delta in the launch until he 
came to Obango’s village. He landed with his 
hands put out before him and the palms turned 
up, which is called ‘‘open palms,’’ and which 
meant that he came on friendly palaver. But 
Obango’s men received him sulkily. Neil saw 
at once that there were no women or children 
in sight, and he knew that when the natives 
hide their women and children it means war. 
Nor did Obango hasten to meet him and make 
obeisance, as was the custom. 

Neil stood in the middle of the village and 
called, ‘‘O Obango! I come to make friendly 
talk about that ibet.’’ 

A voice growled from a hut, ‘‘ O Makara, I 
am too sick to make palaver!’’ 

‘*You liel’’ said Neil sharply. ‘‘You come 
out one-time or I shall fine you.’’ 

Obango was in secret fear of the lieutenant, 
though he would not for anything have his 
people know it. He knew that, if he did not 
show himself, Neil would come to his hut and 
haul him out. So he sulkily waddled forth. 

**Come; let us be sensible and talk over this 
ibet thing,’’ Neil said. ‘‘If M’fetta has know- 
ingly wronged you, I will punish him.’’ 

Obango answered stubbornly, ‘‘Go away. 
Dis ain’t white man’s palaver. Dis is juju.’’ 

Neil got angry. ‘‘Juju nonsense! How often 
have I told you that you are all under the law 
of the whites. Come, now; tell me in what 
way the ring in the pig’s nose offended you? 
It was not M’fetta’s fault. I ordered him to 
put the ring into the pig’s nose.’’ 

At that the king became enraged and made 
the sign of ‘‘closed fists,’? which means war. 
Ajumba drew the massa’s attention to savages 
quietly closing in round them. Some of them 
carried assagais. The king’s temper was get- 
ting the best of him, and at any moment he 
might start trouble. Knowing that the least 
sign of fear would be fatal, Neil calmly walked 
to the launch and sped back to the fort. He 
thought that Obango would come to his senses 
and see the foolishness of fighting with assagais 
against rifles. But he ordered the stockade 
gates closed and the Hausa sentries doubled. 

Ajumba, meanwhile, who knew the terrible 
hold the fear of juju has over the blacks, un- 
derstood that the massa had taken on himself 
responsibility for ringing the pig’s nose and 
had thus transferred Obango’s quarrel with 
M’ fetta to himself. So he oiled Neil’s revolvers 
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and put a fine edge on his sword. He was 
wickedly happy at the prospect of a fight. He 
knew the massa would be victor, and all the 
afternoon he sharpened the sword. Obango 
would wait until dark to attack. 

Sure enough, the departing sun had scarcely 
lifted its last rays from the tips of the palms 
when a mass of war canoes swept down the 
river and drew a cordon before the fort. 

‘* Dey come, dey come, massa!’’ Ajumba 
whispered excitedly. ‘‘ Kill dat ol’ Obango!’’ 

But Neil was trying to think up a scheme to 
end the trouble without useless killing. At last 
he had an idea, which he told to Ajumba, and 
which partly made up to Ajumba for his great 
disappointment. Next to fighting, Ajumba loved 
plots. They made him feel important. 

Neil’s plan was simple. Obango had brought 
all his fighting men and had left his women 
unguarded in a secret hiding place. If Neil 
~ could capture two of the king’s youngest wives, 
he could hold them for hostages until the king 
agreed to palaver. The difficulty was to find 
the hiding place and effect the kidnaping 
without Obango’s knowledge. But Ajumba 
was up to all the tricks of the savages, and he 
had often helped hide the women and children 
of his own village when trouble threatened. 

**Dat’s easy !’’ crowed Ajumba. ‘‘ Dose mam- 
mies is in de jungle, up in de trees. I know 
all ’bout dat. We take de tchuka-tchuka (the 
launch) and go get ’em while ol’ Obango 
make up his mind to attack.’’ 

‘*Yes, but how are we to get by the canoes 
without starting the fight?’’ asked Neil. 

That puzzled Ajumba. He wrinkled his fore- 
head and drew his ape-like brows together in 
deep thought. Slowly a grin spread over his 
flat face. He rolled his eyes up to the massa 
with a look so heathenishly cunning that Neil 
found himself laughing in spite of himself. 

**You go get eberyt’ing ready, massa,’’ said 


Ajumba. ‘‘I come along soon. You jus’ leave | 


it to Ajumba. We pass dem canoes all right.’’ 

He spoke with such assurance that Neil be- 
lieved in him and, repressing his curiosity, 
went to the launch to get the engine running. 

Just as Neil had everything shipshape, 
Ajumba came running with three squawking 
ehickens held by the legs. ‘‘Let her go, massa, 
let her go!’’ he cried. ‘‘Jus’ shove her nose 
right at dem canoes. Ajumba fool dem.’’ 

Wondering, but trusting Ajumba, Neil flung 
over the lever, and the launch spluttered 
toward the blockading canoes. In an instant 
several hundred assagais flashed in the star- 
light. It seemed like charging a solid wall 
of spears, but as the launch approached the 
warriors wavered and began bawling that the 
‘** devil canoe’’ would ‘‘ eat them up.’’ With 
his right hand clutching his revolver and his 
left hand on the steering wheel, Neil headed 
for a break in the canoes. As the launch shot 
between the canoes the savages recovered from 
their fright and, uttering ferocious war cries, 
threatened to attack. But at that moment 
Ajumba quietly dropped the chickens over- 
board and set up a loud howl. 

“Oh, oh, oh! De chickens done get away!’’ 

The chickens floating on the water were a 
great prize to savages, who count their wealth 
in chickens. Instantly there was a scramble 
among Obango’s men. The canoes dashed to- 
gether, and the blacks tumbled into the water. 
Paddles banged down on woolly heads. Pan- 
demonium reigned. Before the savages had 
time to see through the trick, the launch was 
out of sight in the darkness. 

Fortunately, the war canoes were sunk to the 
gun wales under their human loads. The launch 
rapidly increased its lead and reached Obango’s 
village half an hour ahead of the canoes. Neil 
jumped ashore and cried: 

“Quick, Ajumba, as you value your life! 
Find the women and return with Obango’s two 
youngest wives or we’ll never see to-morrow !’’ 

Ajumba was already dashing up the village; 
Neil saw his ungainly, powerful shape disap- 
pear into the dark jungle beyond. The lieu- 
tenant waited. It was a desperately dangerous 
manceuvre, and he knew it. If he did not 
have the king’s wives in his power before the 
war canoes swept in upon him, his one revolver 
would be matched against a horde of assagais. 

Suddenly the canoes swept round a point. As 
the savages saw the solitary figure on the beach 
they sent up a yell of triumph, above which 
sounded the roar of the enraged king. ‘‘O white 
man! You made bad magic against my ibet! I 
will come and eat you up! I will make you my 
slave! Thou shalt work with the women!’’ 

Neil’s finger trembled on the trigger of his re- 
volver. The danger excited him, but he had firm 
control over himself. He watched the leading 
canoe and thought, ‘‘I’ll pick off the first men 
as they come on. If I die, I’l] not die alone. ’’ 

Suddenly the screams of frightened women 
rent the night. Ajumba had found the hiding 
place. But would he arrive with his prizes in 
time? The canoes were cautiously approaching 
in a wide circle to hem Neil in. Suddenly the 
lieutenant’s heart leaped with joy, for from 
behind him had come a ery of savage exulta- 
tion: ‘*Oitcha! Oiteha!’’ Over his shoulder 
he saw Ajumba staggering down through the 
village with a woman under each arm. 

They tore with their nails at Ajumba’s arms 
and chest, but Ajumba only laughed. His 
muscles were like iron; his endurance under 
their nails and teeth was amazing. He came 


on, grinning, and, as Obango’s men came uv 
the beach with leveled assagais, he set the 
captives by Neil. Quick as a flash Neil puta 
revolver to the head of one of the wives and 
called out, ‘‘ Another step and I will shoot!’’ 

Then in an undertone he muttered, ‘‘ Heaven 
help me if Obango refuses to be bluffed! I 
can’t kill these innocent women. ’’ 

But Obango was bluffed. He firmly believed 
that the Makara would kill his wives. He 
called on his men to stop and then roared to 
Neil for merey. 

**O Makara, do not kill! I am willing to make 
friendly palaver!’’ he cried. ‘‘Do not kill!’’ 

He came forward with his hands pushed 
out before him with the palms uppermost. 
Neil knew that the sign was fetish; that is, it 
was against juju to come ‘‘open palms’’ and 
then to play treachery; so he slipped his re- 
volver into its holster. 

‘*Very well, Obango. But you have made 
war against me, and that is bad.’’ 

‘tO Makara,’’ groaned Obango, ‘‘you made 
bad magic against my ibet! What was I to do? 








‘* Nonsense! ’’ snapped Neil. ‘* You know | 
that the white man came to this land to free | 
you from the power of the wizards. They are | 
old women. They frighten you with tales of | 
withered arms and legs, and you take to your | 
huts and shiver and refuse to eat; but you are 
the victims of your own foolish fears. Now I 
want you to forget this juju stuff. You will | 
find that the wizards’ curses are harmless. ’’ 

‘*P’r’aps—p’r’aps,’” said Obango. ‘* You am | 
white man. It am different with white man. | 
My ibet done have bad medicine. ’’ 

‘‘What do you mean by ibet? Come; you 
shall tell me, or I won’t give you back your 
women. ’’ 

The threat sent the king groveling to his 
knees. He begged, prayed, made all kinds of 
promises, but Neil would not yield upless 
Obango told him what ibet was. Reluctantly 
the king explained. Neil learned that ibet was 
a prohibition that the wizards put on children 
when they are born. Different men have dif- 





ferent ibets, which mostly have to do with 
eating. Thus one man must never eat at the 


SOS 
when on the water, and another is permitted 
to eat only over water; others must not eat 
flesh on certain days or fish on others. 

When Obango had finished, Neil demanded 
that the king make obeisanee, according to the 
custom. Kneeling on the earth, Obango put 
his head to the ground and scooped up hand- 
fuls of sand and sprinkled it on his head. 


| Ajumba laughed gleefully. He loved to see a 


king humbled before his massa. His eyes 
danced with fiendish delight. 

‘*Put plenty on! Put plenty on, you ol’ king 
Bushman!’’ he yelled and pawed up great 
handfuls of earth and rubbed it into the bowed 
head. ‘‘I teach you to make bad palaver with 
de massa; I teach you better dan dat!’’ 

‘*Enough, Ajumba,’’ said Neil. 

Ajumba sprang up and looked at Neil with 
the loyalty and humility of a dog. 

‘*Oh, you lovely heathen!’’ Neil said softly. 
‘*You blessed savage!’’ 

Ajumba did not understand the words, but 
as a dog understands the voice of its master 
he knew, from Neil’s kindly tone, that he was 


That is juju. I had to make war against you.’’ | full of the moon; another is forbidden to eat | being complimented. He was proud and happy. 


DOWN HAZEL HILL #Hugh F 


HEN the long pipe 
line was laid from the 
Oklahoma oil fields 


over the Ozark Mountains, the 
‘*stringing’’ gang hauled the 
heavy joints of pipe out from 
the railway stations with trail 
wagons and ten-mule teams. 
Ten joints of pipe on the two 
wagons made a load of about 
eleven thousand pounds. The method of driv- 
ing the ten-mule teams was a marvel to the 
natives. The driver held a slender rope, called 
a jerk line, that ran forward and was tied to 
the bridle bit of the near leader. A slight tug 
on the line would bring the leading pair to 
the left; a dexterous flip of the line or a per- 
emptory ‘‘Gee!’’ turned the obedient animals 
to the right. 

When the teamsters began hauling the pipe 
from Greendale they encountered some ex- 
tremely hard roads. Long, rocky hills and un- 
bridged streams were the rule. The steepest 
grade was known as Hazel Hill, where the 
ill-kept road wound like an ugly sear from the 
top of the hill to the ford across Ash Creek. 
Deep ditches had washed out on either side of 
the roadbed ; and it took expert driving to keep 
the wheels of the trail wagon from slipping off 
at some sharp curve. But, with a stout brake 
on the front wagon and a steady driver with 
the team, accidents were uncommon. 

Clint Hewlitt was one of the best teamsters 
in the gang. Jack and Jude, the pair of mules 
at the end of the tongue, proved his ability as 
a trainer. Clint had often said that he could 
make Jack and Jude walk a rail. He certainly 
could make one or the other of them jump the 
draft chain and guide the wagons round a 
sharp turn quite as easily as the ordinary driver 
ean handle a single pair hitched to a cart. 

One frosty morning in October Clint swung 
out of Greendale with his ten mules straining 
at a full load of pipe. A mile from town he 
struck the long hill, and from his seat astride 
the near wheel mule he threw the jerk line 
gently over the waving ears of the off mule 
next ahead. At a quiet ‘‘Come over, Jude!’’ 
the animal nimbly jumped the chain. Pulling 
outward at a tangent, the pair guided the 
wagons round the curve while the six mules 
directly ahead of them let the chain slacken. 

They were now on the descending slope that 
stretched away for two hundred feet to the 
next turn. At a slap of the single line, the 
obedient Jude jumped back to her own side of 
the chain, and Clint reached back for the rope 
that ran to the brake lever on the forward 
wagon. At a short tug, the lever advanced 
easily—too easily. There was no responding 
scrape of brake blocks on the broad-tired wheel! 

Without looking back, Clint knew what had 
happened and mentally upbraided himself for 
such gross carelessness. Once, because a bolt 
had been lost from the brake connections, he 
had helped drag four dead mules and a crippled 
teamster from the wreckage of a pipe wagon. 

With sickening vividness he imagined 
himself and the mules piled in a heap be- 
neath tons of pipe and the demolished wag- 
ons. He knew that he could save himself 
by jumping; but he determined to make an 
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‘to a slow trot. In spite of their quickened pace, 


.chance in ten that 





effort to save the mules. The wheelers braced 
themselves in vain as the loaded wagons pushed 
them forward. Within thirty seconds the heavy 
wagons would gain a momentum that would 
carry them over the mules in front. 

Clint took a hasty glance at the road ahead 
of him. He had been over it twice a day for 
two weeks and knew every ditch and turn on 
the long hill. As his eye swept the short curve, 
now more than a hundred feet ahead of him, 
he saw a chance to save himself and the mules. 

With a shout he leaned forward and, swing- 
ing his whip toward the leaders, urged them 


the draft chain dragged. The wagons bumped 
and lurched with rapidly increasing speed. The 
wheel mules no longer made an effort to check 
the avalanche behind them, but swung into a 
frantic trot as if aware of the threatened dis- 
aster. Clint brandished his whip and yelled 
himself hoarse in an effort to keep the three 
leading pairs out of the way. Jack and Jude 
were now loping like a pair of scared rabbits. 

When the mule beneath him stumbled Clint 
gasped with horror. He knew that once on its 
knees the animal would never be able to rise. 
But the nimble mule caught itself in time. 

On the inner curve ahead where the road 
turned sharp to the right grew a clump of 
sprouts so close that a careless driver had 
hubbed the nearest—an elm sapling larger than 
aman’sarm. With his eye on the sapling, Clint 
waited until the guiding span were within a 
few yards of it; then, with a peremptory, 
‘* Over it, Jack!’’ he flipped the jerk line 
against the head of the near mule. 

The animal hesitated for an instant. Never 
before had it been called on to pull inward at 
a curve. Clint brought the whip down impa- 
tiently, and the nimble beast sprang over 
against its astonished mate. But in that short 
interval of hesitation the runaway wagon had 
shot forward its length. By the time the pro- 
testing Jude had been forced to the brink of 
the ditch the heads of the wheelers were al- 
most abreast of the clump of sprouts. Clint 





groaned inwardly as a quick backward glance 
showed him that 

the front wheels 

were passing six 

inches from the 

searred sapling in- 

stead of hubbing it ° 

as he had planned. 
There was still one 


the trail wagon 
would track out far 
enough in making 
the turn to run 
afoul of the sap- 
lings and go into 
the ditch. That was 
Clint’s only chance. 

With a kick in the 
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BUT IN THAT SHORT INTERVAL OF 
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ribs, he had already forced the off wheeler as 
near the diteh as he dared. At the same time 
he gave the jerk line a tug that would turn the 
confused leaders to the other side of the road 
and out of the way. The crucial second had 
come. Success depended on a quick turn at the 
right time. The delay even of a second would 
surely and quickly bring disaster. 

At a word the obedient Jack and Jude 
swung to the left. A shout sent them forward 
at a jump until their traces tightened, and the 
tongue was pulled away from the ditch just 
when the fore wheel was at the brink. 

For an instant Clint feared he had miscal- 
culated. If the turn away from the ditch had 
been premature, nothing could delay or prevent 
the impending disaster. But at that moment, 
when he was almost ready to acknowledge that 
his plan had failed, he heard a seraping crash 
behind. Above the rumble of the wagons came 
the stubborn cracking of green wood and the 
ring of steel on stones, as the trail wagon 
caught against the sapling and capsized in the 
ditch alongside. The crash was followed by a 
jolt that almost threw the teamster from his 
mount. Involuntarily, he ducked his head as 
the harsh scraping of rough metal warned him 
that the sudden checking of the runaway 
wagon had sent a joint of pipe slipping for- 
ward from the top of the load. 

Ploughing up earth and stones, the over- 
turned trail wagon was dragged twenty feet 
before the heavier wagon in front finally came 
to a stop. With a quieting ‘‘Whoa!’’ the team- 
ster cramped the wheels to the left and swung 
to the ground. 

‘*Not so bad but it might ’a’ been worse,’’ 
he remarked to himself as he surveyed the 
battered trail wagon in the ditch and the string 
of excited but uninjured mules in the road. 

Walking between the quivering Jack and 
Jude, Clint gave each of them a reassuring 
slap on the neck and pinched their long ears 
in a manner that they seemed to understand. 


























HESITATION 


THE RUNAWAY WAGON HAD SHOT FORWARD ITS LENGTH 
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‘FACT AND COMMENT 


NTERTAIN honor with humility and 
poverty with patience. 


Talent made a poor Appearance 
Until he married Perseverance. 
HE man who feels that life is not worth 
while has usually neglected all the things 
in life that are worth while. 
EW people who ride in parlor cars realize 
how stupendous is the system of which the 
cars are a part. It is the equivalent of a hotel 
with 260,000 beds and 2960 oftice desks at which 
26,000,000 guests register every year. It has 
8000 negro porters, owns linen worth $2,000,000, 
and uses $60,000 worth of soap a year. 


N a contest that was open to anyone in the 
United States, Aroostook County, Maine, 
kept its laurels as a potato-raising district in 
1919 by winning the first three prizes for rais- 
ing the greatest quantity of potatoes on five 
acres of land. A Presque Isle man, Alexander 
McPherson, won the first prize of $1000. He 
raised 2672 bushels of potatoes on his five-acre 
plot, or 534.4 bushels an acre. 


TRANGELY enough, the police appear to 
be more annoyed by the country - wide 
activity of automobile thieves than the owners 
of automobiles. Men who would not dream of 
leaving their poekethooks where casual passers 
can pick them up will leave automobiles worth 
thousands of dollars entirely unprotected in 
secluded places where they are stolen almost 
with impunity. The police say that the owners 
as a class are to blame for their losses, because 
they do not take proper care of their cars. 


OT long ago a band of three hundred 
reservists from Jugo-Slavia, in faded, 
ragged uniforms and broken shoes, returned to 
America after serving in European armies. 
They came as victors who had helped to free 
their native soil from Austria; but many of 
them were American citizens, and when they 
were asked why they had not stayed in the 
newly formed republic they replied: ‘‘We have 
fulfilled the pledge; Austria is broken, and 
now we come to our own land again, we and 
our families. There is peace and plenty here. 
We are glad to get back. ’’ 
S interpreted by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, the police regulations 
do not give the municipal police the right to 
force loiterers to ‘‘move on’’ when they are 
blocking the sidewalk and interfering with 
pedestrians..In consequence the police are 
unable to break up crowds until disorder has 
actually begun, and it is partly for that reason 
that the country as a whole suffers the effects 
of such childish and disgraceful demonstrations 
as those of the women who burned the British 
flag in front of the Treasury Building, an act 
that has embarrassed this country in its diplo- 
matic relations with England. 
AINTS have halos because a country boy 
made a curious mistake some hundreds of 
years ago when he first began to paint holy 
pictures. In order to keep the rain from dis- 
coloring the statues of saints that stood just 
under the eaves of churches, the church author- 
ities used to place wooden disks over them. 
Giotto, when a boy, assumed that the disks 
were an essential part of the sacred figures. At 
first he painted above the head of each saint a 
disk that looked like the bottom of a tub; later 
he made it a mere circle, dark at first, but more 
and more luminous in successive pictures until 
it became the circle of light that painters ever 
since have used as the symbol of sanctification. 
EVERAL theories have been advanced to 
explain the rings that close examination 
shows on the scales of fishes. The favorite 
theory is that they denote the age of the fish— 
a ring to a year, like the rings that show the 
age of a tree. Ichthyologists in many European 
countries have made a careful study of the 
matter and have deemed it of enough impor- 
tance to make it the subject of a report pub- 
lished as a British bluebook. They hold that 
the seales do tell with near approach to accu- 
racy the age of salmon and herring; as to other 
fish they are in doubt. The Norwegians main- 
tain that the rings bear relation merely to 
the length of the fish. It has been found that 


the food of the fish and the temperature of the 
water that they inhabit have an influence on 
the seale rings. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


NATIONAL ‘‘ platform ’’ never ex- 
A presses even approximately the prin- 

ciples held by all the members of the 
party that adopts it; probably it never ex- 
presses in all its clauses exactly the opinion 
of any single member of it. The most that the 
skillful concocter of phrases can accomplish is 
approximately to express the general sentiment 
prevailing in the party. It follows that no 
member, nor even the highest candidate of 
the ‘party, is strictly bound by all the pro- 
nouncements and promises of the platform. 

The most noteworthy example of a Presi- 
dential candidate’s repudiating the chief plank 
in a platform is the refusal of Gen. McClellan 
in 1864 to accept the statement in the Demo- 
cratic platform that the war was a failure. ‘‘I 
could not,’’ he wrote, ‘‘look into the faces of 
my gallant comrades of the army and navy, 
who have survived so many bloody battles, 
and tell them that their labors and the sacri- 
fice of so many of our slain and wounded 
brethren had been in vain.’’ 

At the recent convention the Republicans 
labored assiduously to construct a platform 
that would hold all its members and attract 
support from outside their ranks. Judging 
from the reception given to it by journalists 
and politicians, they were more than usually 
successful. To be sure, a certain number of 
the more radical Republicans have expressed 
strong dissatisfaction, but, since the party is 
recognized as on the whole representing more 
conservative opinion, that is not astonishing. 
All the old-time principles embodied in former 
platforms are reiterated; the party takes a 
moderate attitude on some of the new issues; 
it makes no mention of prohibition or woman 
suffrage, because both of those questions are 
really decided forever; and it also ignores the 
Irish question. 

On the great and overshadowing issue of the 
treaty the declaration is so vague as to give no 
leading. Perhaps that was wise, for the party 
is known to be hopelessly divided on that 
question. A declaration favoring either a flat 
rejection of the covenant, or ratification even 
with reservations, would have alienated hosts 
of members. So we do not know what a Repub- 
lican administration would do about it; we 
know only that the party is united in opposing 
the President’s policy and the treaty as it 
stands. The failure to take a positive stand on 
the question is a disappointment to the ex- 
tremists on both sides of it,and is not satisfac- 
tory to those who take a middle ground. That 
means that no one thoroughly likes the result, 
although almost everyone admits that it was 
the only course that could be adopted. Once 
more we must ‘‘wait and see. ’’ 


ee 
HARDING AND COOLIDGE 


V gohdapeees the voters of the United 
States accept and make their own the 
ticket nominated at Chicago, or reject 

it for the ticket that, as we write, is yet to be 

named at San Francisco, those who support it 
will have no reason to be ashamed of the 
charatter of their candidates. It was an ex- 
traordinary contest that ended in the choice 
of Senator Harding and Gov. Coolidge. When 
the convention began three candidates shared 
among them in not very unequal numbers al- 
most two thirds of the delegates; half a dozen 
or more ‘‘favorite sons’’ were represented by 
delegations from their states, and were wait- 
ing the chance to offer each his own solution 

of a deadlock ; still other candidates, who did 

not come with the united backing of- their 

States, were also ready to seize any oppor- 

tunities that came in their way. 

There was a deadlock, and it ended when a 
‘favorite son’? who had a hard struggle to 
appear before the convention in that réle 
came gradually but irresistibly to the front. 
The deadlock was in no sense personal, but 
was octasioned by an actual struggle between 
tendencies — against certain tendencies that 
have not commended themselves to the party. 
| It is easy now to see that Senator Johnson, 

whose supporters represented certain extreme 
policies, chiefly the absolute rejection of the 

| treaty of Versailles, could never have won a 

| majority of the convention. It is also evident 

that the large sums expended to promote the 
fortunes of one or two of the candidates greatly 
injured their prospects. Thereupon the choice 
fell upon one who was open to no criticism on 
those points, and one in whose favor much 
could be said, for Senator Harding is neither 








a radical nor a reactionary, but a typical rep- 
resentative of moderate opinion. 

For a candidate for Vice President there 
was really no contest. Gov. Coolidge was 
chosen by a great majority on the first ballot. 
He measures up to the standard of the office 
better than some candidates of the past, and 
his friends deem him to be fully qualified for 
the presidency—as of course every Vice Presi- 
dent should be. He is a young man, who 
showed himself master of himself when he had 
to deal with a baffling situation in his own 
state, for he took a firm and courageous stand 
and maintained it in the face of a determined 
and ugly opposition. 

Although The Companion is a non-political 
magazine, it is permissible for it to congratulate 
the country on the outcome. Candidates have 
been selected who both by character and by 
achievement are worthy to succeed the great 
men who in the past have. honored their native 
land and themselves in the highest offices their 
fellow citizens can bestow. 


og 
LEISURELINESS IN READING 


MERICANS are not leisurely in their 
habits of action or thought, and most 
of them have never recognized the 

importance of leisureliness in reading. Some 
of them devour books and magazines with a 
sort of furious gusto; most of them, when they 
read, skim the surface, taking in only so much 
as is necessary for a rapid and general compre- 
hension of the author’s thought. Reading that 
is essential to a man’s work is of course done 
in a different spirit—with care and application. 
But reading for the sake of deriving impres- 
sions or for enjoyment or even for the 
higher purpose of self - cultivation is usually 
cursory and often scampering. Good books 
should not receive brusque treatment. Indeed, 
a really distinguished work of literature had 
almost as well go unread as be read with a 
skimming eye and a mind intent only on out- 
lines. 

For the appreciation of poetry especially 
the reader should dismiss all preoccupations, 
should free his mind from thoughts of time 
and place and give himself over with a sense 
of spacious leisure to the poet’s work. He 
should read meditatively, with mind and ear 
receptive. There is not.much use in snatching 
a few moments to read poetry unless you can 
put entirely out of mind the necessity of get- 
ting the poetry read within those few moments. 

So it is, to a less degree, with the reading of 
good prose. Only the reader who is willing to 
be leisurely will carry away the wisdom of the 
great writers and enjoy the cadence and magic 
of their style. 

What is called ‘‘light summer reading?’ de- 
mands no leisureliness—only leisure. Try to 
choose for your summer reading a few boeks 
to which you will be willing to accord not 
only some of your leisure time but also the 
leisureliness of spirit with which you sit down 
to talk with a well-loved friend. . 


og 
THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


N the recent parliamentary elections in 
Germany the expected happened. The 
moderate Socialists and the parties of the 

Centre, which have supported the government 
under President Ebert, lost heavily, and more 
extreme parties both on the Right and on the 
Left gained. The Independent Socialists, who 
represent the radical discontent of the indus- 
trial cities, are now as strong as the so-called 
Majority Socialists, perhaps stronger. The 
German People’s party is as strong as the 
Catholic Centre, perhaps stronger. The result 
is that the men who have been conducting the 
affairs of the new republic no longer have a 
safe majority in the Reichstag, and it is not 
easy to see how the parties can be regrouped 
so as to furnish a secure parliamentary ma- 
jority for any one. 

The general dissatisfaction of the Germans 
with their public men, with their national situ- 
ation and with the conditions of their daily life 
was expressed in their votes. The present gov- 
ernment has shown no ability to improve those 
conditions. Probably no other government 
could have done any better, but Herr Ebert | 
and his colleagues must suffer for failing to | 
work miracles. The party that seems most | 
likely to succeed to the responsibilities of office | 
is the People’s party, formerly known as the | 
National Liberal party. That has the best or- 
ganization and the largest resources. In spite | 
of its new name it still is the party of wealth | 
and commerce — of big business, as we say in 
the United States. Its most powerful leader is 
Hugo Stinnes, who owns more mines, banks, 





iron foundries and newspapers than anyone 
else in Germany. He and his fellows are not 
much interested in the monarchy ; though they 
may ally themselves with the Junkers to get 
additional strength for the generally conserva- 
tive political and economic policies they like, 
they are not Junkers themselves. They are for 
commercial expansion, a strong national spirit, 
a firm government upheld by the army. 

At the other end of the line the Independent 
Socialists hover dangerously near communism. 
They believe that they have been betrayed by 
the Ebert Socialists and are determined to 
prevent Germany’s returning to the imperial- 
ism and militarism of the era that is gone and 
would quickly come to a good understanding— 
an alliance, probably — with soviet Russia if 
they were in power. 

German political groups seem more and more 
likely to gather round those two larger parties. 
Whether either can displace the moderates and 
rise to power without provoking resistance and 
civil war is a question that no one can answer 
to-day; events may answer it before long. 
Many observers believe that economic want and 
distress are steadily driving Germany toward 
the brink of a political, and social collapse like 
that of Russia. Other observers see only the 
danger of a military dictatorship if the present 
régime falls to pieces. One thing is certain: 
the present government is the only conceivable 
one that will make any serious effort to carry 
out the stipulations of the Versailles treaty. 
For sufficient, though not identical, reasons, 
the radicals and the commercial imperialists 
are equally determined to set the treaty at 
defiance if they can. The accession of either 
group to power would mean more confusion 
in European affairs and present a serious prob- 
lem to the statesmen of the Entente. 


oe 


PAMPERED PRISONERS 


"Teves is occasional humor in warfare, 
even in the mechanized and sometimes 
inhuman warfare of the present day. 
One glimmer of it comes from Russia, where 
the Polish army and the Bolsheviki are fight- 
ing over the control of the grain fields of the 
Ukraine. 

The Poles, it seems, have taken more pris- 
oners than they know what to do with. It 
takes soldiers to guard prisoners and food to 
feed them, and the Poles have none of either 
to spare. So they took counsel how to get rid 
of their unwelcome prisoners without simply 
sending them back into the fighting lines of 
the enemy. This is the plan they adopted: 

As the Bolsheviki arrive at the prison camps, 
their captors shave them and give them a good 
bath and all the food they can eat. Next they 
supply them with tobacco and cigarette papers 
and give them a few short, simply written 
handbills that set forth the objects of Poland 
in fighting the soviets. Then the prisoners are 
turned loose to wander round the camp, but 
they are promised and receive three square 
meals a day, which is more than they have 
had for years. 

After ten days or two weeks of such treat- 
ment the prisoners are taken up to the front 
lines in an inactive sector, given a loaf or two 
of bread and a bag of salt— salt is almost 
unprocurable in soviet Russia to-day — and 
dismissed with a blessing. The men are in 
no hurry to leave their comfortable places of 
detention; they are extremely unwilling to re- 
enlist in the Bolshevik army, and if they are 
conscripted are quite ready to surrender in 
order to get back into the comparative plenty 
of the prison camp. They are, moreover, 80 
many missionaries among the farms and vil- 
lages to which they return. In a country so 
war-weary and so stripped of the necessaries of 
life as Russia what they say of the humanity 
and generosity of the enemy must, the Poles 
believe, be of great service in undermining the 
military organization of the Bolsheviki. 

At all events, the affair is a cheerful and 
amusing episode in a tedious and distressing 
sti le. 

ruge’ ~— 


THE OIL SUPPLY 


T is commonly said and widely believed 
I that Great Britain aims at a complete 
monopoly of petroleum, and that it is 
already in a fair way to accomplish its aim. It 
is worth while to see what the facts are. 

As for the present supply of oil, the wells 
owned or controlled by British citizens or the 
British government produce only about one 
third as much as the wells of the United States. 
Together the two countries control at least four 
fifths of all the petroleum that is produced. 
The great Russian field is the only one of im- 
portance in which neither the United States 
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nor Great Britain is at present interested. 
What the future of that very rich field will be 
no one is wise enough to say. 

The British understand as well as we the 
great value of fuel oil, and better, perhaps, 
than we the part it is to play as a source of 
power on the sea. But although the United 
States is richly supplied with oil, the British 
Empire, for all its great extent, is not nearly 
so well off. There is oil in India and Egypt 
and Trinidad, and some, too, in Canada, though 
the amount there is uncertain. Those sources 

"are all remote from England, and some of them 
are in countries that the fortunes of war 
might wrest from Great Britain. With justi- 
fiable foresight, therefore, the British have 
been buying a share in many widely dis- 
tributed fields, in order that no single stroke 
of fortune shall be able to cripple their navy 
in time of need. The most important step they 
have taken is to get control of the Royal Dutch 
Shell Corporation, which gives them almost a 
monopoly of the rich East Indian supply and 
a strong interest in the still richer Mexican 
oil country. The British are also interested in 
Galician, Persian, South American, Mesopo- 
tamian and Roumanian wells, although Amer- 
icans also have a share in the Roumanian 
properties. Sir Auckland Geddes says that 
with all those sources of supply British in- 
terests control only about five per cent of the 
oil actually produced throughout the world. 

But what of the future? There the outlook 
is brighter for Great Britain than it is for 
the United States. With our usual careless 
extravagance we are wasting and burning up 
our wealth, whereas the British are preserv- 
ing theirs. American companies produce nearly 
400,000,000 barrels yearly. We export a small 
part of it, but we demand so much more than 
the wells produce that the price rises steadily. 
The United Kingdom, outside its naval sup- 
ply, uses only about 18,000,000 barrels, less 
than a sixth of what the British-owned wells 
produce and probably less than a twentieth of 
what they could produce if they were pushed. 
The policy of Great Britain is to assure itself 

_ of an ample supply of oil for its navy, for on 
the navy depends the integrity of the British 
Empire. It is more concerned for that than for 
having enough gasoline on hand so that every 
Englishman can run his own automobile. Our 
own national policy is exactly the reverse. 
Consequently, when our own oil wells are 
running’ low Great Britain will still have all 
the oil it needs, though we started with the 
richest supply of oil in the world and Great 
Britain had none whatever. For that disaster 
we shall have no one to blame except our- 
selves. Whatever monopoly of oil Great Britain 
may have in the years to come will be the 
result of ordinary common sense, business 
foresight and economy. The British prefer to 
have their cake; we prefer to eat ours. 


ao 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 17 to June 23) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—On June 
18 Mr. W. G. McAdoo announced that he 
was not a candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation and could not permit his name to go 


indemnity, which is to be used as a basis for a | 
further consideration of the matter at the next | 
conference at Brussels. It was determined to 
invite delegates from the states of eastern 
Europe to meet the Allied premiers and the 
German delegates at the conference to be held 
om Spa. ° 


—— CONVENTION.—The convention 
of the American Federation of Labor at 
Montreal adjourned on June 19. Before ad- 
journing it voted by a large majority for 
‘*government ownership and democratic oper- 
ation’’ of the railways and passed a resolution 
calling for the ratification of the covenant of the 
League of Nations without any reservations. 





ment should not permit itself to interfere in | 


thirty-ninth time. ° 
RELAND.—On June 18 renewed street 
fighting began in Londonderry between 
armed bands of Sinn Feiners and Unionists. 
The authorities were unable to control the 
situation and the city was in complete disorder 
for several days. A number of persons were 
killed and more than a hundred wounded. 
Soldiers with machine guns were finally sent 
to quiet the disturbance. 
se] 
EXICO.—The forces of Francisco Villa 
are reported to be increasing in strength, 
and the new government may have as much 
difficulty as Carranza in keeping order in 
northern Mexico. —-Villa is said to have had 
three hundred women, camp followers of a 
Nationalist force, shot because one of them, 
who could not be identified, had shot at him. 
oJ 
ERMANY.—Herr Fehrenbach continued 
his efforts to arrange a cabinet made up 
of members of the People’s party, the Centre 
(Catholics) and the Democrats. At one time 
he seemed to have gained the neutrality of 
the Majority Socialists, which was necessary 
to his success, but on June 23 it was announced 
that he had given up the task.-—President 
Ebert has issued a decree defining the powers 
of a commission recently appointed to draw up 
a plan for the socialization of the chief indus- 
tries of Germany. e 


UNGARY.—The boycott of Hungary by 
international labor began on June 20. The 
Hungarian Socialists notified the government 
that the boycott would be lifted if the govern- 
ment granted freedom of speech and of the 
press, restored jury trials, returned the prop- 
erty of trade-unions, stopped the prosecution of 
Communists and put interned political prison- 
ers under civil and not military authority. 
Ss 
USSIA.—Warsaw declared that the Bol- 
sheviki had assembled no less than fifty 
divisions against the Polish army, and ex- 
plained in that way the retirement of the Poles 
from Kiev toward eastern Galicia. Fighting 
was continued during the week, and the Poles 
apparently had to give ground here and there 
along the front. ——The Bolsheviki, according 
to a dispatch from Moscow, have withdrawn 
from Enzeli, in Persia. —- The Belgian cabinet 
voted in favor of raising the economic blockade 
and of entering into trade relations with soviet 
Russia. ° 


TALY.—Premier Giolitti received an envoy 
from D’Annunzio on June 18. The envoy 
declared that D’Annunzio would not yield 





before the convention. ——The President, in a 
newspaper interview, declared that the Demo- 
crats must accept the challenge of the Repub- 
lican platform and make the League of Nations 
the issue of the campaign. | 
e 

ATER POWER BILL.—In accordance 

with an opinion by the Attorney-General, | 
which asserted that the President might sign | 
bills passed by Congress at any time within | 
ten days after the adjournment of Congress, | 
the President signed the water-power develop- | 
ment bill, which was supposed to have met | 
with a pocket veto. ° 


AILWAY STRIKE.—A number of yard- | 
men and trainmen in the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia districts went out on strike in 
protest against the delay of the Labor Board 
in granting the wage demands of the men. 
The strike was not authorized by the railway 
unions, and the men left work without pre- | 
senting any case to the railway officials. 
e 

\ COUNCIL.— Following another | 
conference between Mr. Lloyd George | 

and M. Millerand at Hythe, a council includ- 
ing representatives of Belgium, Italy and | 
_ Japan, as well as of France and Great Britain, 
was held at Boulogne on June 21. The council | 
sent a letter to Berlin demanding that Ger- | 
many comply at once with the provisions for 
its disarmament contained in the treaty of 
Versailles. It also voted to insist that Turkey 
make its reply on the treaty on June 26. 
The British and French financial experts pre- | 
pared a plan for the payment of the German 





| the Communist*party to exist, and releasing a 


Fiume to the regular Italian troops unless its 
annexation to Italy or its independence, with 
territorial connection 
with Italy, were pro- 
claimed.— The 
strike of railway 
workers continued 
and caused great 
hardship in northern 
Italy. 9 


URKEY.—The 

government of 
Turkey asked for 
more time for the con- 
sideration of the peace 
treaty submitted to 
the Turks several weeks ago. The situation in 
Anatolia grew more tense, and Nationalist 
troops were almost in sight of Constantinople. 





GIOVANNI GIOLITT! 


It also resolved that the United States govern- | 


the affairs of Mexico. Mr. Samuel Gompers | 
was elected president of the Federation for the | 





The soviet government is said to have promised 
150,000 men to Mustapha Kemal, to be used | 
against the Allied garrisons in Turkey, and 
agents of the Nationalists are reported to be | 
in Moscow, being trained for the spread of 
anti - British propaganda in India. Premier 
Venizelos has told the British and French 
that the Greeks will police Turkey if it is per- | 
mitted to do so, and he believes that they would | 


| find little difficulty in suppressing Mustapha | 


Kemal. 
e 
HE COMMUNISTS.—On June 23 Fed- | 
eral Judge Anderson in Boston handed 
down a decision affirming the legal right of | 


number of Communists who had been ordered 
deported by the Department of Justice. 








UMMERTIME 
calls for bever- 
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creamy filling that 
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THE LINK 





ER the slender, passive wire 
The speeding current goes; 
Past roads, and fields and dark house 
walls 
Unfailingly it flows. 
To me it comes with gentle light 
To cheer an invalid’s long night. 


O* 


Elsewhere, I know, it pours its rays 
To sound of jazz and band ; 

I know it gleams in barred, gray halls 
Where wakeful warders stand ; 

And from the road across the moor 

It leaps to light a city’s poor. 


I follow it where mothers bend 
To watch o’er tossing sleep; 
I see it guide the surgeon’s hand, 
And shine where mourners weep, 
And where by altars high and dim 
Sad, kneeling sinners call on Him. 


O Current, with your changing scenes 
Of death and birth and troth, 

Of midnight theft and cloistered prayer, 
Glimpsed in one instant, both— 

Here in my room you shine for me, 

My link with Life’s immensity! 


e 8 
THE CONCRETE MIXER 


GANG of fifteen or twenty men was en- 
gaged in building a concrete road. Some 
with teams and wagons were hauling 
sand and gravel. Some with wheelbar- 
rows were filling the mixer. Another 
man was carrying cement. Another was 

wetting the sand and cement, as it churned about. 

Others with wheelbarrows were filling the frames 

of the new road with the mushy material that was 

dumped from the mixer at regular‘intervals. 














“Is this machine a great deal faster than the old | 


way of mixing the materials with shovels ?” I 
asked the man who had charge of the machine. 


“Yes,” he answered, “it is faster than the old | 


way, but that is not the only reason why it is so 
much bettér. The cement is mixed in with every 
bit of the sand and gravel; that makes it harden 


uniformly all the way through so that there are no | 
weak spots in the road to break and crumble. The | 


old way left the road spotted with hollows and 
chuck holes where the cement had not been worked 
into the sand and gravel properly.” 

Sand is just earth in many places, I thought as I 
rode on, leaving the men at their work. There are 
miles and miles of it, and it tends to take value 
away from land rather than add value to it. But 
when the worthless sand is mixed with cement 
and allowed to set between the frames, lo! it be- 
comes a perfect highway for the service of thou- 
sands of men and the means of communication 
between two cities. 

Then I thought of another “mixer” and another 
“work” that is going on all-over the world. Life 
itself is the mixer here, and all that comprises life 
is the sand and gravel and crushed stone that goes 
into it. 

What we have to put into life is almost worth- 
less of itself. It is not stable. It will not serve as 
material for eternal buildings any more than sand 
could be piled up to form solid masonry. There is 
need of something to give cohesion and unity, to 
make character firm and enduring and service- 
able, to save us from the weaknesses—the chuck 
holes—that sometimes mean disaster instead of 
service. Ethics, philosophy, culture, will not fill 
this place in the character or the soul, although 
they are very valuable. Jesus Christ alone can do 
for men what the cement does for the concrete. 

It is not enough merely to be able to say that we 
have Christ. We need to be filled with Christ. We 
need to have our characters and lives permeated 
with Him all through. He needs to be brought into 
the whole life uniformly so that no part will be 
without his influence and his work. Business, 
pleasure, politics, religion, home, neighbors, coun- 
try—all must be so filled and bound together with 
his presence that we shall be one in Him and He 


in us. 
Ss 9 


THE LITTLE MORE 


EBA had walked out to the kitchen with- 
out waiting for an invitation. That was 
how she happened to see Ellen’s tarts, 
the big one beautifully crisscrossed and 
sprinkled with cinnamon and powdered 
sugar, and the little ones even more 

exquisitely crisscrossed and much more thickly 

covered with sugar. 

“Ellen Fergus, wno is having a birthday?” she 
demanded. “It makes me wish that I was. I’d 
have been mad with delight when I was a child.”’ 

Ellen looked up in surprise. ‘ Birthday? Oh, 
those tarts! Well, you see, I had a little dough left 
over. One is going to little Daisy Ennis because 
she was so plucky over having her tooth pulled.” 

“Lucky Daisy! The tooth memory will vanish, 
but the glory of that tart will last all the rest of 
her life. Ellen Fergus!” 

“‘What have I done?” Ellen asked, startled. 

“You well may ask. How many years have you 
been having a ‘little left. over’—of everything? 
Don’t you realize that it means very poor calcula- 
tion upon your part?’’ 

Ellen blushed. ‘It’s Aunt Tilly’s fault,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘She used to make life a joy to all the chil- 
dren of the village with her tiny pies and cakes 
and cookies. She always seemed to know when a 
child had come out ‘on top’ in some childish bat- 
tle, or when one needed a bit of comforting for 
something hard. All the mothers appreciated it; 
few of them had time to make the special little 
things. But Aunt Tilly used to say, ‘It’s always 
just as easy to make a little more.’ I suppose it 
was poor political economy, but I am sure that 
it was magnificent spiritual economy. We worked 
in the hope of rewards sometimes, it is true, but 
the rewards so inevitably recognized struggle— 
real honest struggle —that cowardice and false- 
hood and laziness grew to be scorned among us. 
As long as I live I’ll never forget one cherry pie 
that came to me when I had struggled for a whole 
week over a certain terrible ‘example.’ ”’ 

“I should say that that cherry pie had paid won- 
derful dividends to the world,” Reba remarked. 

“Oh, but it’s so easy to do a little more!” Ellen 
protested. 

“That depends upon the person,” Reba retorted. 

The talk swung to other topics then. Presently 














| Reba left, to get to the library before the closing | are down with the measles; and—oh, yes, to be 








hour, At the corner she hesitated. She really might | sure; there’s Daisy Pressey’s engagement.”’ 


stop for Miss Julie Beed’s books. To be sure, it 
was several blocks farther, but it was so hard for 
Miss Julie to get out; after a moment’s hesitation, 
Reba turned toward Miss Julie’s. 

When she reached home an hour later she found 
a small box, beautifully wrapped and marked, 
“This side up. Open with care.” 

“What in the world —’ Reba exclaimed. And 
then, before she opened it, she knew. It was one 
of Ellen’s apple tarts. 

“IT suppose,” Reba remarked to it whimsically, 


| 1’ll have to fall in line now. I’m glad I went 


round by Miss Julie’s, at least.’ 
9 < 


REALLY GOOD INDIANS 


OME time ago Mrs. Minnie Moore Wilson of 
S Kissimmee, Florida, who is said to be an 

authority on the Seminole Indians, told a 
representative of the New York Sun that the Sem- 
inole brave is the most upright man in the world. 
He is altogether moral, she said. He never lies, 
cheats, steals or breaks his word, and his squaw 
holds a rank in her family and community unri- 
valed among all women on earth. ' 

The Seminole language contains no oath or word 
to express disrespect to the Giver of Life, and a 
missionary is sure of respectful attention because 
the reverent Seminole will not laugh at his mes- 
senger. He is habitually secretive with white men 
because he has learned to distrust them, but when 
kindly sincerity has once won his confidence he 
is as truthful and confiding as a little child. 

Mrs. Wilson, referring to one of her Seminole 
friends, Billie Bowlegs, a frequent visitor at her 
home, spoke of his natural refinement, courtesy 
and gentlemanly demeanor. Knowing that the 
Indians leave their money, trinkets and garments 














TYPES OF SEMINOLE INDIANS 


in open wigwams, she said, “Billie, your money, 
you leave it in wigwam; you go back, money hie- 
pus (all gone).” 

“Indian no take ’em. Indian no steal,” he re- 
plied. 

She tried to find out what the punishment of 
theft would be, but he only said again: 

“Me don’t know. Indian no take ’em. Indian no 
steal.’ 

The Seminoles practice the simple form of tribal 
government—not to lie, not to cheat, and to ‘‘think 
with God.” Their verdict of the paleface is crys- 
tallized into one foreible phrase, ‘‘Es-te-had-kee, 
ho-lo-wa-gus, lox-ee-ojus.’’ (White man no good. He 
lie too much.) 

eg 


WHEN THE ICE BROKE UP 


OME parts of Lake Superior are navigable all 
S the year round because it is so large that it 

never freezes entirely, writes a contributor 
to the Engineering News-Record. But the smaller 
harbors do freeze over, and when, about the middle 
of January, two Indians and I coasted along the 
north shore to the end of Nipigon Bay we found 
there landlocked water and solid ice. Hauling out 
our boat, we packed our goods on a toboggan, 
which we got from a near-by Indian camp. A few 
miles ahead was a bold point reaching far into 
the bay, and opposite it was a channel that ran 
out to the main lake. We had been warned by the 
Indians that the ice was new and that we had 
better portage over the point, but it meant a hard 
climb, and we concluded to risk the ice. 

All went well for some time. The new ice was 
black and bare and fully four inchesAhick. But 
when we had got halfway across, I detected a 
slight swaying motion, and I thought that I must 
be ill. Presently the swaying became real, and the 
ice began to undulate. The wind had changed out- 
side, and the swell was coming in from the lake. 

We pulled a little harder, but the undulation got 
more pronounced. Presently the ice could bend 
no more, and c-r-r-ick! a big fissure opened. We 
jumped it and pushed on. Crack! Crack! Crack! 
The ice was breaking in every direction. 

Soon we were jumping from one cake of ice to 
another. The shore was still a mile away, and the 
toboggan was very hard to pull. Not only did the 
cracks open everywhere, but they closed again 
with a bang, and we had to look sharp to keep our 
feet from being crushed or nipped off. 

Presently the pack strap by which one man was 
pulling broke. He looked round for a moment and 
then started off on the jump. The cakes were now 
so small that they would not bear our weight, and 
we had to run on them as a lumberman runs across 
a band of saw logs. The other Indian pulled for a 
few seconds longer; then he broke for the shore, 
now only a few yards away, and I followed. Luck- 
ily for us, the little wind there was blew on-shore, 
and the ice crowded closer and closer until it 
doubled up with the edge of one cake under that of 
the next. The toboggan was partly submerged, 
but it still floated. 

In half an hour the ice was packed closely 
enough to support us, and we went out gingerly 
and brought the toboggan ashore. We never ven- 
tured again on young ice that was exposed to the 
swell from the open lake. 
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DAISY AND DARIUS 


‘«W°M grateful for the jelly, Ann, but I’m more 
grateful ten times over for your coming with it 
yourself,” declared Mrs. Bonney in a cordial 

croak. ‘‘Nobody’s been near me for ages. I’d most 

resolved to go out this afternoon, if it cleared.” 
“The very idea, Susan Bonney,” said Ann Ten- 


ney sternly, “‘with your throat so’s you can’t 


scarcely whisper!” 


“IT was feeling downright marooned,” apologized 


Mrs. Bonney. ‘‘Tell me all the news, Ann.” 


“There’s not much except old Philura Chase is | 
gone at last; and both of Molly Bragdon’s twins | 





“Why, I thought that was all settled. I met 
Mother Pressey the very last time I was out, and 
she told me she’d just mailed a letter from Daisy 
to Darius Atwood answering one the child had 
from ’Rius the day before. She said she mustn’t 
say more for fear of announcing things more pre- 
vious than was proper. If that wasn’t as good as 
an announcement, I don’t know what is!” 

“ Poor, dear Mother Pressey!” assented Ann. 
‘““What she did was to leave the letter in her bag 
and slip into the letter slit instead a mail-order 
catalogue with the best-looking extra-size skirts 
for stout ladies marked for further consideration. 
Daisy was beginning to think it queer she didn’t 
hear from Darius, till she borrowed the bag one 
day, and her own letter fell out! Daisy was in a 
dreadful state of mind —”’ 

“T rather guess ’Rius was in a dreadfuller one,” 
chuckled Mrs. Bonney. 

‘Likely he was. But Daisy just clapped on a 
stamp— Mother Pressey was to have got it 
stamped at the office, so it 
hadn’t any—and dashed right 


| a success. Spoken words had been heard and a 
question answered at the distance of a mile. 

When Prof. Bell met his assistant he said to him, 
“Could you hear Sir William Thomson plainly?” 

“T did not hear him at all.” 

“Not hear him at all? What did you say?” 

“T said, ‘Please repeat! please repeat!’ ” 

That was all that had been said in reply to Sir 
William. The question is, Did Sir William think 
he heard “The cow jumped over the moon’’? or, 
like the gentleman he was, wishing to make a 
| young inventor’s experiment a success, did he 
merely say he heard it? 
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AN INTERESTING ROCK 


FEW weeks ago The Companion published 
A an article about a curious balancing rock in 
Idaho. A reader has sent us this picture of 
asimilar rock at Eureka Springs, Arkansas—Pivot 
Rock, it is called. It would be interesting to know 
what has caused the singular 
weathering of this rock. 








out and mailed it herself. Only 
it happened there were two or 
three Red Cross stamps lying 
in her desk, so of course —” 

*“Of course! Being a Pres- 
sey!” 

‘‘And she didn’t know she’d 
done it till the postman, all of 
a grin, brought it back to her 
next day. ’Twa’n’t his business 
to, I guess, but Tom Porter’s 
good-natured and used to fix- 
ing things for the Presseys. But 
there was more time gone —” 

“Poor ’Rius!” 

“Poor ’Rius got Daisy on 
long distance to find out what 
was wrong, but the storm was 
playing witchwork with the 
wires, and they couldn’t make 
each other out. Daisy kept on 
saying that there was a letter 
on the way. She heard ’Rius 
repeat ‘letter,’ so she knew he understood that 
much. The letter went straight that time. Only —” 

“Only? Ann Tenney, there wasn’t another mix?” 

“Only,” proceeded Miss Tenney, enjoying her 
listener’s suspense, ‘“‘when he opened the envelope 
the letter inside was his own proposal returned. 
Daisy’d put it in by mistake.” 

“My soul!” gasped Mrs. Bonney. ‘Ff that doesn’t 
out-Pressey the Presseys!” 

“Darius finally dropped everything and caught 
the next train on, and spoke for himself.” 

“Which is what he’d better have done in the first 
place,” said Mrs. Bonney. “It’s the only safe way 
with a Pressey.” 

“If any way is safe with a Pressey,” agreed Ann 
Tenney dryly. “But I shouldn’t think Darius 
would feel any too sure till after the wedding. 
Daisy might manage to marry the best man by 
mistake, or accidentally elope with the minister.’ 
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KEEPING THE TROUT’S SECRET 


WAS fishing a stream in Maine early in the 

spring when the water was high, says Mr. 

W.S. Beeken in Outing, and in order to cut a 
corner where the stream made a sharp turn I 
went plunging through the underbrush. The going 
was rough, and without warning I fell into a water 
hole. I climbed out and pushed on through the 
alders and found several other holes. They were 
part of the brook. Just what prompted me I don’t 
know, but I dropped my line into one of them and 
had a bite. I yanked in earnest and found that it 
was a trout just fifteen inches long, which weighed 
about one and a half pounds. Before I left I 
caught another, although not so large as the first. 

When I showed the fish to Jim, with whom I 
was stopping, he wanted to know “whar in tarna- 
tion” I got them. I would not tell, but I saw that 
he meant to find out. A few days later he asked: 

“Going fishing to-day, Bill?” 

I thought I would, and I asked if he, too, were 
going. 

He had work to do, and “cal’lated” he wouldn’t ; 
so I set out alone; but I went in the opposite di- 
rection from my hidden brook. I walked down a 
path in the woods and hid behind a log. Soon Jim 
came in sight. After he passed I started for the 
real place, caught a mess of big ones and got back 
to the house before Jim arrived. Jim wasted the 
whole morning trying to find my secret pool. 
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WHEN THE TELEPHONE WAS NEW 


N interesting experience of his was once told 
A me by Alexander Graham Bell in the early 
days of the telephone, says Mr. William W. 
Ellsworth in A Golden Age of Authors. At the 
time of the Centennial Exposition in 1876 he was 
invited to go to Philadelphia and exhibit his new 
invention at a meeting of men of science. He was 
inclined not to accept, but the lady who has so 
often helped him and who was then his fiancée— 
she is now Mrs. Bell—insisted on his going, lent 
him money, took him in a carriage with an as8ist- 
ant and all the necessary paraphernalia to the 
station in Boston and started him on his way. 

In Philadelphia a wire was put up that reached 
about a mile, and on the evening of the test the 
assistant was placed at the other end. The most 
distinguished man of science present was asked 
to speak into the strange-looking receiver. It was 
Sir William Thomson, afterwards Lord Kelvin. 
He hemmed and hawed, while the audience waited 
for the words of wisdom that would come from his 
lips ; then he said, “ ‘Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and 
the fiddle —’ Finish that.” He waited a moment, 
then exclaimed, ““*The cow jumped over the 
moon’! He said it!” 

There was great applause. The telephone was 





SPRINGS, 





SIDE AND FRONT VIEWS OF BELL'S 
FIRST TELEPHONE 





THE PIVOT ROCK AT EUREKA 





To one who has not seen it, 
the explanation suggests itself 
that the lower strata were very 
much softer than the upper 
strata, for the rock is not a 
boulderand the different strata 
are exceedingly well marked. 
How so perfectly stratified a 
rock could have become 
perched precariously on a hill- 
top is a question for geologists 
to answer. 
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PLENTY OF TIME 
IN DUBLIN 
[iwnien is a country in 





which the people take 

politics energetically and 
business casually. George A. 
Birmingham (Canon Hannay) 
in his book An Irishman Looks 
At His World illustrates the leisurely methods of 
Dublin by describing the experience a stranger 
who wants to hire a house is pretty sure to have 
with his house agent. Everywhere else the house 
agent is a stirring.citizen; not so in Dublin. 

House agents are agreeable and friendly men 
who have long printed lists of possible habitations 
on which the number of rooms, rental and other 
details are plainly set forth. The aspiring tenant 
takes the list and goes to Howth and searches out 
a house that seems to be the thing he wants. He is 
met at the door by a smiling parlor maid, who 
tells him that it was to be let once, but was taken 
on a long lease six months ago. Still hopeful, the 
searcher goes to Rathfarnham and finds another 
house. It is indubitably to be let. There are bills 
to that effect in the windows. But there is no pos- 
sible way of getting inside it. The key is, perhaps, 
somewhere. Perhaps there is no key. The stranger 
goes back to the house agent, after five or six of 
these experiments, in a furious temper, but the 
house agent is agreeable and friendly. 

“Do you tell me that now?” he says, when he 
hears that the house at Howth has been let. 
‘Maybe then I’d better scratch it off the list.” 

But he does not scratch it off. After all, it may 
be vacant again some day. 

Faced with the fact that the house at Rathfarn- 
ham is inaccessible, he expresses astonishment. 

“Well, now,” he says, “aren’t some people the 
very devil? You’ll hardly believe it, but it was 
only yesterday the owner was asking me was there 
any chance of getting it let. How is a gentleman 
to take a house if he can’t see the inside of it?” 

The stranger of course is asking the same ques- 
tion himself. But his bad temper is oozing away. 
He is beginning to realize that a house agent must 
not be pinned down to the printed statements of 
his lists. That would be unfriendly. As for the loss 
of time! It is a supremely silly thing to fuss about 
a day or two. 
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TROUBLES OF SPARROWS 
QO: E morning a woman, of whom a Compan- 


ARKANSAS 


ion contributor writes, noticed a commotion 
among the sparrows that nested under the 

eaves of her back porch. They were twittering in- 
dignantly and flying about in great excitement. 
When she investigated she saw her leghorn pullet, 
which must have looked like a giantess to the 
sparrows, sitting complacently on the small nest. 
Getting quietly down, the woman waited, and in a 
few minutes the pullet flewdown, cackling proudly. 
She had laid an egg in the little sparrow nest. 

Curious to see what would happen, the woman 
left the egg there, but the next morning it lay 
smashed on the porch floor, and not a sign of the 
nest under the eaves remained. Unobserved the 
sparrows had spirited away each little straw, tuft 
of soft bark, string and strand of horsehair, and 
the egg had rolled over the edge. The woman won- 
dered whether the sparrows had shoved it over. 

The next day the pullet again flew up under the 
eaves, but, finding only bare boards, she returned 
to the henhouse, cackling resentfully. In a few 
days the sparrows returned and, apparently re- 
assured, rebuilt their nest in the same place. 
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WHAT DID THE COLONEL SAY THEN? 


T was a dark night at Camp Grant. Footsteps of 
I a horse, says the Argonaut, were heard ap- 

proaching through the gloom. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” barked the “rookie.” 

“Regimental commander.” 

**Dismount, colonel, and advance to be recog- 
nized.”’ The colonel dismounted and came over to 
the “rookie,’’ who presented arms with a snap. 

“Proceed, colonel,” he said. As he laboriously 
got back on his horse the colonel asked: 

“By the way, who posted you there?” 

“Oh, nobody,” replied the sentry; “I’m just 
| practicing.” 
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AN OCCUPATION BY PROXY 





years Uncle Joe Marsh, who married the vil- 
| lage milliner in his youth and was supported 
by her until the day of his death. He was once 
called as a witness in the county court. Upon being 
| asked his name, he replied: 
“Joe Marsh, sir.” 
“Your age?” 
“Fifty-seven last March, sir.” 
“What is your occupation?” 
After an awkward pause Uncle 
“My wife’s er—er, well a milliner!” 


5 [ a little town in Vermont there lived for many 


Joe replied, 
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HOW THE THREE BEARS ATE 
SUPPER TOGETHER 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


ITTLE BEAR stayed so long playing in 

L the forest one evening that he was late 

to supper. His mother told him not to 

let it happen again ; she and Father Bear were 

Jonely when they sat down at the table by 
themselves. 

‘¢Families should be together at mealtime, 
especially at supper time,’’ said Mother Bear. 

Little Bear promised to be on time the next 
day. And he kept his 
promise; but it was 
not easy. 

The forest was even 
lovelier than usual 
that afternoon. He 
wandered on and on, 
picking bright flowers 
as he went. He waded 
in brooks and knelt 
upon the ground with 
his head bent close to the roots of things and 
tried to hear the earthworms at their plough- 
ing and the tall grass as it grew. He walked 
round the pond and saw the bright - winged 
insects fan the air and watched the wee frogs. 
He listened to the song of the brook and 
hummed a little song all his own in answer. 
He danced on mossy knolls and bowed this 
way and that way. He tried to sing like the 
bluebird and the meadow lark and then 
laughed aloud because he could not do it. 

Suddenly Little Bear realized that he was a 
long way from home and that it would soon be 
supper time. Just as the thought came to him 
a long-legged old grandfather frog, sitting on a 
log in the pond, winked and blinked and said, 
**Go home!’’ Then ker-splash! the old frog 
went home himself. 

At that, Little Bear glanced at the sun, and 
sure enough it was time for him to start. The 
blue jays laughed to see him go. Little Bear 
ran so fast that he looked like a straight line 
with arms spinning round like wheels and a 
dot for a head. He was out of breath when he 
reached home, but he was in time for supper. 
Mother Bear was 
just dishing the por- 
ridge when he shot 
through the open 
door and said, ‘‘I am 
here!’’ 

It was harder than 
ever the next day 
for Little Bear to 
get home in time for 
supper. He went a 
mile beyond the pond and climbed to the top 
of Blueberry Hill so that he could look round 
and wonder about things. It was very still on 
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that hilltop. A baby mouse ran 
out from somewhere to look round, 
too, but the mother mouse ran out 
after him and said to her child, 
‘*Go home!”’ 

Home went the baby mouse, nim- 
blety quick, and home went Little 
Bear,running—running—running! 

He was afraid he should not 
reach home by supper time; but 
he did. That time, though, he did not have 





breath enough left to speak. He could only pant. 
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The next afternoon it was harder 
than ever for Little Bear to leave 
the bewitching forest; he did not 
even realize that it was getting 
late, until six fireflies came and 
offered to light him home with 
their lanterns. ; 

At that, Little Bear said, ‘‘No, I 
thank you,’’ and started off hur- 
riedly. 

When he reached the gate, puffing and pant- 
ing, he looked through the window and saw 
-his father and mother 
just sitting down to 
the table. Their faces 
were sad. At that, 
Little Bear snatched 
up a pebble and tossed 
it through the open 
door into the house. 
It landed bang! right 
against the jam closet. 

How Father Bear 
and Mother Bear laughed when 
at the very same instant they 
heard the gate go clickety-click 
and saw Little Bear dashing in. 

Little Bear was so tired that 
night from bounding through 
the forest like a rubber ball that 
Mother Bear washed his face 
and hands for him. When at last 
Little Bear was in his seat at 
the table, he said, before he 
touched his porridge: 

‘*Families should be together 
at mealtime!’’ 

Then the Three Bears laughed 
all together. 

After that, when the porridge 
bowls had been washed and put 
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|away, the Three Bears sat on their front 
| steps and sniffed the spring air and listened to 
| the music of the night. 

| ** Little Bear,’’ said Mother Bear, ‘‘ I am 
| going to ask you a question, my child: why is 
| it so hard for you to start home for supper 
| early enough to come slowly, walk-along, walk- 
| along, the way you should come?’’ 

| **Because,’”’ answered Little Bear, ‘‘my feet 
| keep going the wrong way, you see. There is 
| so much to see and to hear and to smell in the 
| Summer-time forest! Have you forgotten ?’’ 

‘*Maybe so, maybe so!’’ 
exclaimed Father Bear. 
“Oh, hummy, hum-hum!”’ 

He said ‘‘hummy, hum- 
hum’’ just to make Mother 
Bear and Little Bear 
laugh. Of course they did 
laugh, and Father Bear 
laughed with them. 

‘* However,’’ resumed 
Father Bear in big bear 
| tones, ‘‘I have not forgotten to be glad that 
| you know how to obey your parents, Little 
Bear ; and if Mother Bear is willing, we’! turn 
supper time into picnic time for a while, as 
all wise families should do. To-morrow night 
you needn’t hurry home. At the proper time 
your mother and I will come to meet you with 
a big basket full of good things. ”’ 

‘* Yes; and a middle- sized basket full of 
good things,’’ added 
Mother Bear. 

**And a wee, wee 
basket full of good 
things!’’ piped Little 
Bear in shrill tones 
of joy. 

So the next eve- 
ning, just about sun- _ . 
down, the Three 
Bears spread their 
supper on a flat 
white rock in the heart of the forest. They 
had nuts and apples and honey sandwiches 
and a quart of blueberries that Little Bear had 
picked. Afterwards Mother Bear washed the 
dishes in the brook. It was a jolly picnic. 

‘*] wish we had thought of this before,’’ 
Mother Bear remarked as the three went 
slowly home by moonlight—walk-along, walk- 
along. 

But Father Bear said he believed the reason 
he enjoyed that first picnic of the season so 
much was that he had found out that Little 
Bear would always keep his promise to get 
home at supper time, even if he had to furn 
himself into a bird and fly. 

Little Bear put himself to sleep that night 
thinking of springtime woods and picnies and 
picnics—and—pienies. 

‘*We—hum! We—hum!’’ he said drowsily as 
he stretched his tired legs. ‘‘We—hum-m-m!’’ 











BY SPECIAL DELIVERY 


BY SHIRLEY WARE 


ICHARD and Paul were ready for their 
R father’s birthday a week ahead of time. 
They had put their money together and 
bought a present for him,—a new pair of slip- 
pers, —and they could hardly wait for the birth- 
day to come. Meanwhile the slippers were put 
away in the window seat for safe-keeping. 
Every day the boys took them out and looked 
at them. How pleased father would be, they 
said, for his other slippers had gaping holes in 
them. 

Bobs, the boys’ little dog, was very much 
interested in the matter. Whenever the slip- 
pers were unwrapped he sniffed at them in- 
quiringly. They looked very familiar, but were 
they the same objects that he was in the habit 
of ‘‘fetching’’ every evening for the children’s 
father? No, they could not be. He sniffed at 
them a good deal, and each time they puzzled 
him more. 

On the afternoon before the birthday Harry 
Birch came over to visit the boys. When he 
heard about the slippers he asked to see them, 
for his father, too, was soon to have a birth- 
day, and a pair of slippers like that might be 
the very thing to give him. Paul and Richard 
brought the package downstairs and displayed 
its contents with pride. But before they could 
wrap it up again they heard their father’s step 
on the porch. There was just time to pop it 
into the little closet under the stairs before Mr. 
Grant came tramping into the hall. 

“Do you know any boys who would like 
to have circus tickets?’’ was his greeting. 

And after that the boys forgot all about 
birthdays and slippers and everything else! 

That evening, while Paul and Richard were 
busy with lessons in the living room, Mr. Grant 
came in-and sat down in his armchair. 

‘I’m pretty tired,’’ he said. ‘‘Here, Bobs, 
fetch my slippers!’’ Then he added to his wife, 
‘*T must get a new pair soon. My old ones are 
nothing but rags.’’ 

Paul and Richard looked at each other across 
the top of their books. Their eyes were danc- 
ing; it was all they could do to keep from 


laughing aloud. Bobs jumped up and dashed 
out of the room. Presently he could be heard 
nosing at the closet door, which he had long 
ago learned to open by himself. 

Richard was reading again, but suddenly 
Paul jumped up with a curious expression on 
his face and slipped hastily out of the room. 

A moment later the family heard a queer 
scuffling sound in the hall, a scratching of toes 
on the floor, loud whispers, and then, unmis- 
takably, a growl. The next instant Bobs darted 
across the threshold with Paul close at his 
heels. The little dog ran up to Mr. Grant and 
laid something on the rug in front of him. 

‘* Well, upon my word!’’ Mr. Grant ex- 
claimed as he picked up the object. ‘‘What does 
this mean ?’’ 

Bobs gave a short, quick bark and was off 
again like a flash. Before anyone could say a 
word he came back with another burden. 





‘“*T never saw these slippers before,’’ said 
Mr. Grant. ‘‘Where in the world did the little 
rascal get them ?”’ 

Bobs barked again and wagged his stump of 
a tail proudly, but Richard and Paul stared 
at each other in dismay. 

Their mother, who had guessed what had 
happened, now came to the rescue. ‘‘ Never 
mind, boys,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s only a few hours 
ahead of time, you know. ’”’ 

‘* What is?’’ asked Mr. Grant. ‘‘I don’t 
understand all this. ’’ 

Paul and Richard sorrowfully explained. 
‘The slippers were your birthday present,’’ 
they said. ‘‘ And we forgot and left them 
in the closet}sand now Bobs has spoiled it 
on" 

‘*No, he hasn’t,’’ their father said. ‘‘He’s 
only saved a bad mix-up. I was going to buy 





a pair of slippers on my way downtown 


to-morrow morning. And now I shall not have 
to, for I have a beautiful pair that will last 
for years. Bobs, you did me a good turn!’’ 

But the little dog had seen the grave faces 
of his young masters, and he knew that for 
some reason they were displeased with him. 
He came slowly to his hind legs and mutely 
begged their pardon with mournful eyes and 
drooping ears and paws. 

Paul and Richard went over and 
hands with him. 

**It’s all right, old chap,’’ Paul said, laugh- 
ing. 

‘*We’re much obliged to you,’’ added Rich- 
ard. ‘‘We are, indeed. ’’ 

Then Bobs, seeing them happy again, was 
overjoyed. He raced round and round the room 
and made little leaps into the air. An outsider 
would almost have believed that he had planned 
the whole thing from beginning to end. 
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MARY CAROLINA JONES 


Verse and Drawing 
By Elisabeth B. Warren 


Mary Carolina Jones 
Was just a little plain; 

So Madeline and Flora May 
Looked on her with disdain. 


Mary’s hair was black and 
straight, 
While Madeline had curls, 
And Flora’s frocks were prettier 
Than all the other girls’. 


But people liked plain Mary 
Jones 
The best of all the three; 
For little Mary’s loveliness 
Was in her heart, you see! 
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BASEBALL FOR ALL THE 
FAMILY 


ASEBALL is the American national game. 
B The interest in it comes to life in the Ameri- 

can boy about the time he is five years old 
and continues long after gray hairs and baldness 
come. But the period during which the ordinary 
game can be played without undue risk is virtually 
that of the decade from fifteen to twenty-five—the 
period when serious attention to athletics is pos- 
sible, during the years of high school and college. 
It takes training to play with a hard baseball. 
The physical demands of handling the ball are 
too great to make the game altogether safe or 
pleasant for the young, the unathletic or the man 
who is out of practice—to say nothing of the girls 
and their mothers, who perhaps have a liking for 
the game. 

Visualize for a moment a grange picnic or some- 
thing of the sort; of course there must be a ball 
game, and some one has brought along two or 
three gloves, a mask, a bat and a ball. Sides are 
chosen. On each team there are likely to be one 
young fellow home from college who takes a mis- 
chievous delight in “‘steaming ’em in” a little too 
hard, one or two youngsters from the high-school 
nine who always throw every ball hard, and a 
group of older men who love the game just as 
much as ever, but who are pretty sure to have 
next day a sad assortment of bruised and puffy 
hands and lame backs, with perhaps a black eye 
or a broken ¢ooth or finger—quite too high a price 
to pay for what should be an hour or two of amus- 
ing sport and beneficial exercise. 

Fortunately, there is coming more and more into 
use a modification of the favorite game that has 
none of its drawbacks and nearly all of its advan- 
tages. That modification is soft, or playground, 
ball. 

The soft-ball game seems to have had its begin- 
ning in the successful attempt to take baseball 
indoors. For some time it has been played in gym- 
nasiums. Then some one with a happy thought 
took it outdoors, and now it is probably played 
much more in the open than under a roof. 

It can be played anywhere out of doors where 
the ground is level and there is space enough for 
the players to move about without fear of being 
in one another’s way. It embodies most of the 
qualities and ambitions of baseball; but because 
it requires no previous training or physical fitness, 
and no elaborate organization, it makes an ideal 
sport at picnics and similar outings, where a small 
boy may be in the pitcher’s position, his sister at 
bat and his grandfather in the catcher’s box. Nor 
does that mean that the game is dull or slow. On 
the contrary, it is full of excitement and lively 
exercise. 

The only equipment necessary is a ball and a 
bat. The ball—known as an indoor baseball or a 
playground ball and by other names—is similar in 
appearance to an ordinary baseball, but softer 
and larger. The regulation size is seventeen inches 
in circumference, though there are smaller sizes. 
The price is not high, and the ball will last a 
good while. It is “lively” enough to bring out the 
intricacies and technique of regular baseball, but 
not hard enough to hurt the hands. The bat is 
somewhat like a regulation baseball bat but 
smaller; the standard size is thirty-three inches 
long and one and three quarters inches in diam- 
eter at its thickest part. 

The diamond may be of regulation size or smaller, 
as the players wish. 

The teams line up as in ordinary baseball, and 
the game is played in the same general way; but 
there are some exceptions that must be carefully 
observed: the pitcher must really pitch the ball, 
with a straight-arm underhand motion, and a base 
runner must not leave his base until the ball has 
reached or passed the catcher. 

The largest team that could play the game well 
would consist of ten players, but that number is 
not necessary; nor need there be nine players on 
a side, as in ordinary baseball. If each team is 
short three players, the outfield positions should 
be left unfilled; if there are only five players on a 
side, the shortstop’s place, as well as the outfield 
positions, will remain vacant. The fielders do-not 
play far out, as in regular 
baseball, but as shown in 
the illustration; but if the Fig I 
team is small, the players 





IT MAKES AN IDEAL SPORT AT PICNICS AND SIMILAR OUTINGS 


them feel that those who offered such services 
of good-fellowship made the world a pleasanter 


place. 
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A WINDOW SLEEPING TENT 


HUNDRED yearS ago most persons believed 
A that night air was injurious, and to escape 
its evil effects they slept with their windows 
closed. The custom has fortunately come into dis- 
repute; in these days fresh air is the medicine for 
many ills, and those who have sleeping porches 
are the envy of those who have not. An excellent 
substitute, in one respect more than a substitute, 
is the window sleeping tent. In winter it offers 
the advantages of fresh air and a warm bedroom 
at the same time. To make it you need merely to 
do a little sewing and use a few tools. It has ad- 
vantages over the tent of another type that has 
been described in the Family Page. 

The necessary woodwork is a shutter of matched 
boards large enough to cover the opening occu- 
pied by the lower sash. At the top nail an inch 
and a half cleat to bridge the space between the 
shutter and the window sash. (C, Fig. 1.) At the 
sides screw the shutter to wooden strips lightly 
nailed to the window casing. That arrangement 
permits the window sash to be raised or lowered 
and affords space between the sash and the shutter 
for the stormy-weather curtain described below. 

The opening in the shutter (A) is twelve or 
more inches square, and may be either at one side 
or in the middle, or higher or lower, to adapt it 
to the position and height of the bed. Round the 
opening, on the face of the shutter, nail a twenty- 
inch rectangle of cleats, as shown in Fig. 1. Then 
bore small holes (K) two inches from the corners 
of the opening to hold the cords for the.curtain. 

Get a blacksmith to make a frame for the tent 
of five-sixteenth-inch round iron. It should be 
forty-four inches long by twenty inches wide and 
of the shape shown in Fig. 2. The ends of the rods 
must be flattened and pierced by quarter-inch 
holes for screwing them to the rectangle, as shown 
in Fig. 3. A coat of linseed oil or asphalt varnish 
improves the appearance of the iron and will keep 
it from rusting. 

For the cover, or tent, itself, a light, firm tent 
cloth or fancy ticking is the 
best material. The plan is 
shown in Fig. 3. The end 
toward the room should be 








must arrange themselves 


twenty inches wide at the top 








to cover the field in the 
best way. ° 

Players will get out of 
the game as much or as 
little as they put into it; 
they can make it as lively 
or as easy as they wish. 











K and thirty-two or more inches 

o} wide at the bottom. Gores of 
six or eight inches next to the 
window, as indicated by the 
dotted lines in the figure, will 
be useful in giving the needed 
room at the bottom. About six 
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there should be a cloth floor, 








camps in France is suffi- 








cient evidence that it is t 
good fun. 5 
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A ‘‘Sunday Service.’’— 
In small communities get- 
ting to church regularly 
and on time is often a prob- 
lem to old persons who 
live far from the church 
and who do not own motor 
cars. In one friendly set- 
tlement several men and 
women who owned auto- 
mobiles, and who appre- 
ciated the old persons’ 
dilemma, agreed each to 
be responsible on certain 
Sundays in the year for 
the safe arrival at church 
of a specified number of 
such persons. 

Of course those who ex- 
tended that courtesy had 
to leave their houses a 
little earlier than usual. 
To those who received it 
driving to church in an 
automobile became a treat 
to which they looked for- 
ward from Sunday to Sun- 
day, and which made 


©. woodwork. 





as shown in Fig. 3. 

After you have completed 
the tent and tacked it secure- 
ly to the inner edge of the 
rectangle attached to 
the shutter, put the 
frame in position, as 
shown in Fig. 3, and 
screw the ears to the 
inner edge of the rec- 
tangle at such a height 
as to bring the top of 
the tent just level. Tie 
the cloth securely to 
the frame at the angle 
of the tent at x x x. 


of the tent 





For the curtain use either tent cloth or heavy 
sheeting. If the opening in the shutter is twelve 
inches square, make the curtain sixteen inches 
square after it is hemmed, with hems an inch wide 
at the sides to receive the adjusting cords, which 
must be smooth and durable. Pass the cords through 
the holes in the shutter so that the ends come out- 
side, tie the ends of each cord together so that the 
cords will move freely in the holes, and sew the 
upper corners of the curtain to the knots. Then 
tack the lower edge of the curtain to the shutter 
just below the opening, and the window tent is 
complete. When not in use, the frame and its cov- 
ering can be turned up against the shutter, to which 
it may be fastened by a wooden button or a wire 
hook screwed to the top of the shutter. 

In using the window sleeping tent do not attempt 
too much. In bad weather a very small opening 
above the curtain, or none at all, will be quite suffi- 
cient, and much of the time in, winter the window 
sash must be partly lowered for protection. The 
occupant will find a soft shaw! about the neck and 
shoulders a great comfort in cold weather. 
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GOOD FORM IN SEWING 
II. Tailored Seams 


Te: Family Page for June gave directions 
for making the double and single seams com- 
monly used in sewing bed linen, underwear, 
waists and other things. Tailored seams are chiefly 
used in making outer garments. A perfect tailored 
finish can be obtained only by using great care in 
preparation—placing the sections together care- 
fully, pinning, basting, stitching and pressing them 
carefully, and paying particular attention to press- 
ing the seams. Many amateur dressmakers slight 
the preparatory stages and place unnecessary 
emphasis on the finishing stitches. 


PLAIN SEAMS 

If the material is close woven, with no tendency 
to fray, the edges may be pinked, or notched, or 
simply cut straight and left plain. The seam must 
be pressed open carefully. If the material has a 
tendency to fray, the edges must be bound with 
a bias strip of satin, silk, farmers’ satin, cambric 
or other material. 

There are several ways to bind a seam. (a) Cut 
the bias strip for binding a little wider than the 
desired width or depth of the seam. Stitch the 
binding on the right side of the edge of the seam 
of each garment section close to the edge, baste 
it flat, and at the same time cover the edge. Then 
baste the two sections together, catching through 
both the cloth and the binding. Stitch the seam on 
the machine and press it open carefully. (b) First 
baste the sections together; then stitch them on 
the machine. Press the seam open. Baste the strip 
of binding on the right side of the edges, turn it 
over the cut edge and fell it down on the under 
side, keeping the turned edges of the binding even 
on both sides of the seams. Stitch close to the edge 
of the binding. 

The so-called ordinary tailored seam (closed) is 
the plain seam with one row of stitching running 
parallel to it. Stitch the seam, press it open, then 
close it, turn both edges to one side and stitch 
them parallel to the seam from the right side of 
the goods. 

The ordinary tailored seam (opened) is the plain 
seam with two rows of stitching on each side of it 
and parallel to it. Stitch the seam, press it open, 
baste each side down flat on its own side of the 
seam, and stitch along each side of the seam on 
the right side of the goods. 

The broad seam is similar to the epen tailored 
seam, but is two or three times as wide. Two rows 
of stitching are placed on each side of the seam— 
one about three eighths of 
an inch from the seam it- 
self, and the second one 
eighth of an inch from the 
edge of the material. The 





pressing and the basting 
must be done very care- 











fully before the stitching 
is attempted. 

The cord, or tuck, seam 
is very similar to the closed 
tailored seam. Stitch the 
seam, open it and press it 
carefully, close it, turn 








Showing the interior of the tent 


both edges to one side 
and stitch three sixteenths 
of an inch from the line 
of the seam. Cut away the 





undesirable thickness from the under side of the 
seam, in order to bring out the cord effect. 

The welt seam is similar to the closed tailored 
seam, but differs from it in the fact that one edge 
of the material is much wider than the other. Baste 
the seam with that proportion between the sides, 
and stitch it on the machine. With the right side 
of the material facing you, and with the narrow 
edge of the seam above the wide edge, baste the 
material down close along the narrow edge of the 
seam. Stitch parallel with and close to the bast- 
ings. The fold must be kept smooth and in perfect 
alignment during the basting and the stitching. 

The double-stitched welt differs from the plain 
welt seam in having an additional row of stitch- 
ing placed one eighth of an inch from the seam 
line—that is, between the seain line and the edge 
stitching. 

The open welt seam is another variation. Baste 
first as if you were going to make a plain seam; 
then allow a fold, or tuck, to extend beyond the 
basting. Baste it down fiat, with the stitches di- 
rectly over the line of bastings of the seam. Stitch 
on the machine through the three thicknesses at 
the line of bastings. 

The slot seam.—Baste the seam rather closely, as 
for a plain seam, and press it open. Directly over 
the pressed-open seam, on the wrong side of the 
material, baste a strip of the material about the 
size of the combined width of the two edges of 
the seam. Have the centre of the seam on the centre 
of the strip. Stitch through the three thicknesses 
on the right side of the material three eighths of 
an inch to each side of the seam line. Remove the 
bastings, and you will have the slot effect. The lines 
of machine stitching do not seem complete with- 
out some ornamental stitch to appear to hold the 
pleat. The seam may therefore be finished at the 
bottom with an arrowhead or a stitched design. 

The double-stitched slot seam has an additional 
row of stitching some distance in from each of the 
two original stitchings. That allows for a deeper 

leat. 

” The strap seam.—A strip of material is stitched 
over a plain seam that has been opened and 
pressed. The strap, if made of cloth, may be cut 
lengthwise, crosswise or on the bias, but if of silk 
must always be cut on the bias. Cut the strap twice 
the desired width, fold it and loosely overhand the 
cut edges. Lay the strap flat on the table with the 
joining directly in the centre and press it perfectly 
flat. Its pressed width should be a little less than 
the width of the pressed-open seam. Baste the 
strap evenly over the seam, and also along both 
edges, before you attempt to stitch the edges. 


THE LAPPED SEAM 

Turn the edges of the sections under, one to the 
wrong side, the other to the right side of the mate- 
rial; lap them and baste them into position along 
both edges. Stitch close to the edge. That gives 
the same finish to both sides. 

The raw-edged lapped seam is used on very 
heavy materials. As no edges are turned under, 
the material must be cut very accurately. Lap the 
edges and baste them evenly. Stitch close to the 
edge. 

Flannel seams should be stitched, opened and 
pressed. If the seam is opened on the right side 
of the material (leaving a seam-finished effect on 
the wrong side—a reversal of the common practice 
of sewing but correct for flannel), taffeta ribbon 
or wash ribbon may be basted over the pressed- 
open seam to cover the cut edges of the flannel, 
and herringbone stitched on both sides of the 
ribbon. That is the Dorothy seam. In seams on 
the wrong side of flannel the edges may be her- 
ringbone stitched with fine thread, which will 
searcely show through on the right side. Flannel 
should never be hemstitched. 

For tweeds, homespuns and other loose-woven 
materials, bound seams are the most suitable; for 
muslins, linens, pongees, bound or lapped seams; 
and for broadcloth, melton, kersey, covert and 
heavy cloths, plain edges, notched or pinked. 
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KEEPING THEM AT HOME 


¥¢ AKE the home attractive, so that the 

M boys and girls will prefer it to the street, 

the corner drug store, the cheap dance 

or theatre,” is a bit of advice often heard, but the 
question is, How can you do it? 

The answer, as many fathers and mothers have 
proved, is comfortable surroundings, freedom and 
companionship. : 

Women too often make the mistake of beauti- 
fying their homes beyond practical usefulness. 
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E knew no better 

—but it hurt just 
as bad. He fretted till 
Mother applied 


‘A HEALING CREAM 


entholalum 


Always made under this signature 


Next morning he was as 
ood as new. He learned 
fis lesson—and so did the 
family. They found out 
too, that Mother knows 
what to do—every time. 
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Mentholatum is good for 
stings and bites of insects 

too—and for cuts, burns, 
| nervous headaches. Gen- 
tle, prompt, antiseptic. 


Mentholatum is sold eve: 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25¢c, 





ere 
Oc, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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four and De Luxe six. Don't wait. Write today! : 
BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Illinois, Dept. G78, Bush Temple 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


54th Year. Young men and pad A women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

3875—$475 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 


CAS Why not earn money out of doors @ 
gathering butterflies, insects. 
uy hundreds of kinds for collections. Good 
‘rices paid. Simple work with my pictures; 
rice list, instructions. Beginners send low 
oin (no stamps) for my illust'd prosrectus. 


SINCLAIR pepe th Ocean Terk, Cal. 


the Elizabeth (N. J.) General Hospital, 


zabeth, New Jersey, offers a complete course in nursing 

ry desirable candidates. An allowance of $36 is given at 

completion of first three months, $15 a month for remainder 

of first year and the second year, and $20 a month for the 

third year, Registered school. Address: Directress of Nurses. 

THM The work which the Hayes treat- 

ment is doing in relieving and curing 

Asthma, Rose Cold and Hay-Fever is astonishing physicians 
= patients alike. Write for Bulletin Y-203, Free. 

+ HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ak your the red stove 
Storekeeper for STOVIN remedy. 

» Johnson’s Laberatory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 




















| that wood, when water-soaked, swells. His method 
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Fragile furniture and embroidered cushions are 
well enough as ornaments; but if the younger 
members of the family must be continually warned 
against injuring the one or ‘‘mussing’’ the other, 
they will prefer going where there is less to mar 
and “muss.” Let the furniture be solid, durable 
and as beautiful as may be, but not too beautiful 
to be used. 

Ifyou have an only child, find some boy or girl 
who is away from home, living perhaps in an un- 
attractive place from which he will be glad to 
escape, and take him as a boarder. Never mind 
if you do not make money from the venture or if 
it causes you extra work. It is an investment that 
will bring valuable returns. 

The plan has been followed by women who are 
far more confined to definite tasks than most 
housemothers are. Two women who carry on a 
business, both mothers of only sons, each ex- 
tended the hospitality of her home last winter to 
a young man who paid nominal board, but the 
real purpose of each was to provide companion- 
ship for her son. The young men read together, 
played musical instruments together and found 
satisfaction and pleasure in each other’s company. 
Youth must and will have companionship of both 
sexes and, if the home does not provide it, will go 
out after it. 

Youth also needs entertainment; wise parents 
provide music, games, lights and good food. Youth 
is always hungry; make boys and girls free of 
dining room and kitchen and do not be afraid to 
let them use the best dishes. Electric-light bills, 
fuel and china are cheaper than anxiety and 
trouble. Above all, let a cheerful, hospitable and 
happy spirit prevail. 
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A SHELF FOR SHOES 


Ton advantage of keeping shoes and slippers 
on a shelf like that shown in the illustration 
instead of in the semidarkness of the bedroom 
closet floor is obvious. The shelf is easy to build. 
It can be made of a thin board about a foot wide. 
The length will depend upon the number of pairs 
of shoes and the space where the shelf is to be 





placed. A cleat, B, about seven eighths of an inch 
square and as long as the shelf, is screwed or 
nailed to the shelf about three inches from the 
upper edge. 

The shelf rests on another cleat, C, nailed to the 
wall,—the board is nailed to it in a slanting posi- 
tion,—and is supported at the lower edge by two 
braces, D, which in turn rest on a third cleat, E, 
screwed to the wall lower down. 

The shoes stand on the shelf with the heels | 
above the cleat, B. The shelf can be placed above 
the usual line of wardrobe hooks, F, higher than 
the head, and therefore out of the way; yet the 
slanting position will permit the shoes to be seen, 
which is a decided advantage over an ordinary 
high level -shelf for shoes. Or it can be placed a 
short distance above the floor, with the lower ends 
of the diagonal braces resting upon the top of the 
baseboard instead of on a cleat. 
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How to Cut the Grass on the Side of a Terrace.—. 
Tie a small rope twice as long as the terrace is 
high to each end of the bar that connects the guard 
wheels of the lawn mower. With the lawn mower 
at the base of the terrace and with both ropes 
even, pull the mower up or walk back from the 
edge, and the machine will climb the slope and 
cut the grass. Then let the weight of the machine 
carry it down. If you are working from left to 
right, slack off the left rope a little when the ma- 
chine rolls down so that it will reach the bottom in 
position to cut the next swath. 
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TO MAKE A WATER-TIGHT BOAT 


YOUNG farmer who was building a boat for 
use on the near-by river hit upon a way of 
hastening the operation of the law of nature 


was simple. 

He got the local blacksmith to make a tool that 
he called a compressor. It was merely a piece of 
iron about ten inches long with a handle at one 
end and with the other end bent over to form a 
flange. The flange was just wide enough to fit 

snugly over the edge of the 
n board, so that a blow upon the 
top of it brought the point into 
the middle of the edge and 
made a depression in the wood. 

With the compressor in one 

hand and a hammer in the 





other, the boat maker went 
along the entire length of the | 
board until he had made from | 

end to end of it a narrow de- | 

pression where the edge of the 

compressor had been driven 

in. The board then looked as 

if it were grooved, ready for a 

tongue to fit into it, but the 

fact was that the wood, instead of having been 

taken out by the grooving plane, was still there, | 
but depressed. 

The next step was to plane off the edges of the | 
board until the surface was again even. When the 
boat maker had thus prepared enough boards, he 
placed them edge to edge with nothing between 
them. When the finished boat was put into the 
water it leaked at first, for the sideboards did not 
fit closely together; but very soon the action of 
the water started the narrow strips of compressed | 
wood to swelling, and as they swelled they met 
the strips above or below them and closed up the | 
cracks, so that in a little while the boat was abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

The same method of stopping leaks is good not 
only for boat making but for many other purposes, 
such as building water tanks and troughs. 
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Call this to Mother's 
Attention 


ced Postum 


Make Postum in the usual way, 
allow it to cool, then chill with 
ice and add sugar and lemon or 
sugar and cream, as preferred 


Everyone likes Postum 
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machines of the world. 
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The New Portable Electric 
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steadily maintained by us for over a third 
of a century, and it has placed the New 
Companion among the leading sewing 
In construction, 
durability, equipment and operation no better 
sewing machine can be obtained at any price. 
Our plan makes 
it possible for you to test this high-grade 
machine in your home for three months before 
deciding whether you will keep it. If not satisfac- 
tory at the end of that period, we will take. it 
back at our expense and refund your money. 


Low “Factory-to-Home’” Prices 


Free Delivery—Attractive Terms 
WE offer a choice of seven different styles, including 


foot treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee 
for twenty-five years, pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station, and sell at a very low price. 
Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 


Central and Western Sections. 


A Postal-Card Application will bring our free descriptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
881 Commonwealth Avenue 
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electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
—— re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
| ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
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A PROPER LUNCHEON FOR 
THE GIRL WHO WORKS 


HOOSING a fit luncheon is a serious matter 
C to the girl who works, for in order to keep 

her strength she must eat things that are 
nutritious rather than things that merely taste 
good. 

The question of a light or a heavy meal, as well 
as of the choice of foods, should be answered ac- 
cording to the girl’s age, occupation and physical 
condition. It is really a matter of choosing the 
right food at the right time. Here are some rules 
that should be of service: 

In choosing your luncheon, let it have a proper 
relation to the other meals of the day. If you had 
a light breakfast, eat a nourishing, though not 
necessarily a heavy, luncheon, for you require a 
certain quantity of food for the day to maintain 
your weight and strength. If, on the 
other hand, you had a substantial 
breakfast, limit yourself to a light 
luncheon. 

Consider the character of your work, 
too. If it requires muscular effort, 
try to include in your noon meal an 
easily digested, strength-giving food, 
such as a bowl of pea soup, a piece 
of sweet chocolate or a beaten egg. 
If you do work that taxes brain and 
nerves rather than muscle, observe 
carefully, without giving too much 
attention to details, what kind of 
luncheon gives you the most’ working 
power and adopt that as a standard. 
A crisp roll, a plain lettuce salad 
with plenty of oil, and a giass of milk 
satisfy many brain workers. 

So far as possible, eat your lunch- 
eon in hygienic surroundings. Have 
the room well ventilated, eat slowly 
and, if possible, forget, if only for 
a few minutes, the cares of your 
work. 

Consider, too, the season of the 
year. In winter take heat-producing foods, such 
as cocoa, bread and butter and soup. In hot 
weather a plate of ice cream or a bow! of cool, 
fresh milk makes an excellent foundation for a 
meal. ° 

Never make a sundae or an ice-cream soda the 
main dish even of a very light luncheon. The 
nourishment derived from the best of such confec- 
tions is small, and those that are made with cheap 
syrups injure the digestion. 

Buckwheat cakes, oyster and fried-egg sand- 
wiches, sausages, hot bread and rich pastries are 
heavy and difficult to digest; therefore they are 
undesirable dishes for the noon meal. But milk, 
cereals, soups, rice and some sandwiches—such 
as chicken, cream cheese and roast beef—are 
wholesome, strength-producing foods. Some of the 
unwholesome dishes are nutritious, but they have 
lost their value by being poorly cooked. The fried- 
egg sandwich is an example of that. On the other 
hand, the trouble with the oyster sandwich is that 
it offers little or no nourishment. 

Finally, make up your mind to be regular in 
whatever plan of diet you may adopt. 
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CHRISTMAS STRAWBERRIES 


ELECT young runners from some perfect- 
S flowering, hardy variety, such as the New 

York, the Marshall or the William Belt. In 
midsummer pot the plants into five- or six-inch 
flowerpots. Since the transplanting should dis- 
turb the roots no more than can be helped, it is 
best to take the plants up with a trowel. 

Choose carefully the earth in which they are to 
be set. Clay soil is likely to sour and pack, and 
sand runs out and dries up too quickly. The ideal 
preparation is rotted turf, but that is often hard 
to get; dark loam—sifted garden soil will answer 
—makes an excellent substitute. To every bushel 
of the soil add a quart of bone meal. That is not 
absolutely necessary, but it will greatly improve 
the quantity and the quality of the crop. 

When you have set the plants in the pots put 
them into some place that is not too sunny, and 
that is sheltered from drying winds, where 
they will have a chance to grow steadily. A hot- 
bed or a cold frame answers very well. Water 
them as regularly as you water geraniums. 

You can keep them outdoors until frost threat- 
ens; then you should take them in and place 
them where they will have warmth and sun- 
light. In general, they need the same attention 
that other potted plants require. 

The process by which strawberries are forced 

into bloom in winter is interesting. When a 
plant is forced to labor under adverse condi- 
tions, or when, in the pride of growth and 
strength, it is stricken with disaster, it will at 
once put forth all its powers to reproduce itself. 
In the case of strawberries the plants are read- 
ily brought into bloom by what is known as the 
“drying-out”’ process, which consists in noth- 
ing more than cutting off the plants’ supply 
of water. It must be done not suddenly, but 
gradually and judiciously, so that they will 
not wilt. When the plants find that hard times 
are setting in, they will put out fruit stems; 
as soon as those are well established, the 
watering should begin again. 

Under ordinary indoor conditions strawber- 
ries will ripen in four or five weeks from the 
time when they blossom, so that by cutting off 
the water for a few days about the middle of 
November, it is possible to have berries at 
Christinas time. 

You must take one other step in order to 
produce the crop. In the garden pollinization 
is carried on by bees and by the wind; but in 
the house the fertilization of the blossoms must 
be done by hand, by transferring on a match 
stem some of the pollen from one wide-open 
flower to another on the same plant. Unless 
the blossoms are fertilized the fruit stems will 
be barren. 
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The Visible Invisible Coin.—When you thrust 
a stick into water, the shank of it appears to 
be bent at the point where it enters the water. 
The following experiment illustrates in a strik- 
ing manner the bending, or refraction, of light 
that is responsible for that effect: Place a large 








Fig. 1. An attractive 
” trimming for.a broad-brimmed 
hat is a single conventional 





basin on the table, put a coin into it and stand a 
few feet away so that the coin is just hidden from 
view. Now have some one fill the basin nearly full 
of water. The coin will at once come within your 
line of vision, because the thin shaft of light from 
it, which is bent on passing .out of the water and 
into the air, travels over the rim of the basin and 
reaches your eye as if it had come from some point 
a little above the bottom of the vessel. 
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RAFFIA AND SUMMER HATS 


ANY girls are their own milliners nowa- 

days, for they have discovered that at- 

tractive and stylish hats can be made at 
home. By doing the work themselves they save 
expense, learn to do an interesting and simple 
work and obtain exactly the kind of hats that 
they prefer—a thing 
not easy to do in buy- 
ing hats. 

Raffia is the material 
that has now entered 
into the business of hat 
making. It is inexpen- 
sive, can be easily 
worked and can be 
had in various and 
pleasing colors. It is 
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flower 


especially suited to simple 
sport hats of pressed straw, 
pongee or linen. For an effec- 
tive color scheme use bright 


low or green —over a back- 
ground of some pale, cool 
shade; for example, buff, gray 
or a soft, light shade of green. 

You can use the raffia in 
embroidering a wreath of 
leaves and flowers, or you can 
work out a single conventional flower design, like 
that shown in Fig. 1. Or, if you choose, you can cut 
out bright cretonne flowers and attach them to 
the hat with raffia of an appropriate color, applied 
with a couching stitch. 

If your hat is of stiff straw and therefore diffi- 
cult to embroider, you will get the best results by 
using the lazy-daisy stitch. Make a number of 
French knots to indicate the centre of each flower. 
Draw a strand of raffia—of whatever color you 
wish the flowers to be—from the first cluster of 
French knots to the point on the hat where the 
tip of the first petal is to be. Fasten the strand at 
that point with another length of raffia inserted 
from the wrong side of the hat. Then bring the 
first strand back to the centre of the flower and 
draw the strand through to the wrong side of the 
hat. Continue to do that until you have embroid- 
ered the necessary number of petals. To make the 
stems, thread a darning needle with two or three 
strands of raffia; double the strands and twist 
them. Then stretch them loosely from one flower 
to another and fasten each stem into place with a 
fine strand of raffia of the same color. Fig. 2 shows 
how effective the lazy-daisy stitch can be. 

Hats that have turned-up brims (Fig. 3) are very 
pretty when embroidered with a conventional de- 
sign. For that, use such motifs as squares and 
circles and work them with a long-and-short stitch. 
Or, instead of using the design, you may wish to 
finish: the edges simply with braided raffia. Use 
three colors and enough strands of each color to 


tones—such as clear blue, yel- \ 


| produce the color scheme for which 
| you are working; but be careful not 








Fig. 2. The lazy-daisy 
stitch is especially effec- 
tive on hats of stiff straw 





to make the braids too thick, for that 
will make the hat appear clumsy and 
heavy. Lines made of single strands 
of the three colors that you used for 
the braid, twisted together and ex- 
tending downward from the braid at 
even intervals, complete the hat. 

Covering the entire facing of a hat 
with rafiia is also effective. Couch on 
several strands of one color, then 
several strands of another, and con- 
tinue until the facing is completely 
covered. Be sure that the various 
colors harmonize. 

If you wish to give the raffia a 
gloss, brush it lightly, when you have 
finished the embroidery, with a thin 
coating of shellac. If you find it diffi- 
cult to make suitable raffia flowers 
and other ornaments, you can buy 
them in various attractive designs at 
almost any store that carries milli- 
nery supplies. 

In choosing shades and working the designs, 
remember that heavy outlines and glaring colors 
are not only ugly in themselves but peculiarly out 
of place on a hot-weather hat, for they are dis- 
agreeably suggestive of weight and heat. A color 
ean be vivid without being glaring, and an outline 
can be striking and effective with- 
out being ponderous. 


a 
“MULLIGAN” 


LL girls like to invite their 
A friends to go on hikes or pic- 
nics, and to come back to an 
appetizing meal when the outing is 
over. But vigorous exercise in the 
open air breeds keen appetites, and 
to satisfy them quickly requires a 
meal that is at once substantial and 
easily prepared. There is nothing 
better for the purpose than “mul- 
ligan,” served with hot, buttered 
toast. 

Fry as much bacon as you need, 
take it from the pan and keep it hot 
in the oven. Slice two onions, six 
sweet green bell peppers and ten 
ripe tomatoes and add them to the 
bacon fat. When they are cooked, 
add milk and well-beaten eggs — 
one or two eggs to each person. 
Season the mixture with pepper and salt, add bits 
of cold chicken or lamb and serve the dish on a 
hot platter garnished with the crisp bacon. If you 
wish, you can scramble the eggs in a separate pan 
and pour the other ingredients over them. 
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HOW TO LEARN TO SWIM 
II. The Side Stroke 


HE Girls’ Page for June told how to make 

the back stroke in swimming. The next stroke 

to learn is the side stroke. It is not an easy 
stroke to learn, but one that you must thoroughly 
master, for it is by far the least tiring, and for 
that reason is the best one to use in long-distance 
swimming. 

Practice the following exercise regularly every 
day until you have learned to do it accurately: 
Stand in the water shoulder-deep with your left 
side toward the pier and grasp the pier with your 
left hand ; then extend the right arm on the surface 


-of the water at right angles to the pier, and with 


the palm turned forward. (Fig. 1.) Holding the arm 
position, brace the left foot against the pier and 
drop your head on your right arm. (Fig. 2.) Then 
place your left hand on the front of your left 
thigh and at the same time give a strong push with 
your left foot. That will carry you away from the 
pier; bring your legs together, extend them and 
ride on the force of the push as long as possible, 
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Fig. 1 














Fig. 3 


THE SIDE PUSH-OFF 





























Count 1 Count 2 
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ARM STROKE 
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Count 1 Count 2 
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LEG STROKE 
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Count 1 Count 2 


Count 3 


ARM AND LEG STROKES COMBINED 
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Fig. 3. A broad band 
of a simple design 
finishes this smart 





with your body extended from 
the right finger tips to the toes 
of both feet. ( Fig. 3.) 

That is the side push-off, 
which is the preliminary ex- 
ercise; when you have mas- 
tered it, you will be ready to 
learn the side stroke itself. 
First practice the arm stroke 
alone. Starting from the last 
position of the side push-off, 
force the right arm downward 
through the water and toward 
your feet. At the same time 
bend the left elbow, bring the 
left hand up to meet the right 
hand at the chest, and bend 
the right elbow. Do all that 
“ on Count 1. 

7 On Count 2 force your left 
arm downward vigorously, 
place the left hand on the front 
hat of the left thigh, and stretch the 
right arm overhead. Rest on 

Count 3 and ride on the stroke. 

When you have learned the arm stroke, practice 
the leg motion. Lie on your right side and grasp 
the pier with your right hand. On Count 1 double 
your knees to your chest, keeping the legs to- 
gether. On Count 2 stretch the right leg forward 
and the left leg backward. Keep the legs near the 
surface of the water; then, with a strong move- 
ment, bring them together. Rest on Count 3, lying 
on your right side, and with your body outstretched 
from your right fingers to your toes. 

When you can execute the arm and the leg 
stroke separately without making a mistake, com- 
bine the mov ts. R ber that the first 
counts of both the arm and the leg stroke are ex- 
ecuted simultaneously, as are Counts 2 and 3. On 
Count 1 it is the arm motion that propels the body 
forward, and on Count 2 it is the movement of the 
legs, together with that of the left arm. Count 3 is 
clear gain in advance, since no additional effort 
is necessary, and you simply go forward on the 
strength of the two previous movements. 
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POTPOURRI JARS AND BAGS OF 
SWEET CLOVER 


M girls have made or seen rose- petal 





potpourri jars; but sweet-clover jars and 
bags are not so familiar. 

Use the blossoms of the sweet clover, combined 
with lemon verbena and geranium leaves; if you 
wish, add a few rose petals. Gather the blossoms 
in great bunches, together with a few clover 
leaves; then spread them on dry newspapers and 
place them where they will have plenty of sunlight 
and air. To produce the best result, the flowers 
should dry quickly; for that reason it is better 
not to prepare the filling for the jars or bags in 
damp or cloudy weather. 

When the flowers are quite dry strip the leaves 
and cut the blossoms from the stems with sharp 
scissors. Then blend the leaves and the flowers 
and place them in any small jar that has a cover. 
If you leave the jar open for a time every day, the 
dried flowers will fill the room with a delicate, 
meadow-like fragrance. 

If you prefer, place the leaves and the blossoms 
in bags of organdie or voile and lay the bags in 
the drawers or boxes in which you keep your 
lingerie. 
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THE STRING TRICK 


ERE is a trick that is startling and puzzling, 
but so simple that with a little preparation 
any girl can do it. 

The performer places her hands together in front 
of her, holding the. palms against each other and 
the fingers flat. She then allows her wrists to be 
bound together with a handkerchief. A string is 
passed between her outstretched arms and behind 
the handkerchief that binds her wrists; both ends 

of the string are held by some one who stands 
facing the performer. In full view of the spec- 
tators the performer gets the string out from 
behind her wrists without removing the hand- 
kerchief that binds them, and while her assist- 
ant is still holding the two ends of the string. 

When her wrists have been tied with the 
handkerchief and the string has been passed 
between her outstretched arms, the performer 
moves away from the person who holds the 
ends of the string until she has pressed the 
string down tight against the handkerchief 
that binds her wrists. Then she steps forward 
@ pace or two and allows the string to slacken 
a little. With her teeth or with her fingers she 
takes hold of the string and pulls it through the 
handkerchief—that is, between the handker- 
chief and the inside of her wrists. When the 
loop thus made is large enough, she slips it 
over one of her hands and asks her assistant 
to pull steadily on the string. When the assist- 
ant pulls, the string slips between the hand- 
kerchief and the outside of the performer's 
wrist; the loop of the string falls to the floor 
without her removing the handkerchief and 
without the assistant’s letting go the ends of 
the string. 

The best way to practice is to get the things 
and work on them with these directions in 
front of you; in that way the simplicity of the 
trick will be strongly impressed upon you. 
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AN AMUSING CONTEST 


REPARE as many slips of paper as there 
are contestants and mark them 1A, 2A, 
3A, and so forth, and 1B, 2B, 3B, and so 
forth. Give the papers marked A to the women 
and those marked B to the men, or, if the men 
and women are not evenly divided, have the 
whole party arrange themselves in two lines 
and give one line the A’s and the other the 
B’s. 1A and 1B will be partners, 2A and 2B, 3A 
and 3B, and so forth. Let the members of each 
pair sit opposite each other. Each then draws 
a picture of the other. 
When this is done collect the papers and 
shuffle them. Have all the members of the 
party now sit in a cirele and give each a picture 
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Uninterrupted 


HE; Companion, as its 

readers know, always 
puts quality first. The 
publishers accept their re- 
sponsibility to the family. 
Never is a lowering line 
published. E:ven 
in question of 
> 900d English the 

je a to 
make the papera 
aula Casi. 
ity first, quality 
always. 





EXT comes quantity, 

and it gratifies both 
readers and publishers to 
know that a year of The 
Companion comprises 
more of a library 
than most fami- 
lies own. The 
52 issues bring 
the equivalent of 
35 volumes of 
great variety and 
value. 


BUT one of the best 

things [he Companion 
does for the family is to 
come into the home every 
week—not once a month. 

his divides 
what would be 
>a cumbersome 

monthly into four 
or five splendid 





andled and a 


ways newsy. 


"TAKE this July for ex- 

ample. Five times the 
postman will call on every 
Companion family in the 
U.S. Every Thursday is 
Companion day, 
year in and year 


out. The Senals, 
the Editorials, 
Current Events, 
etc., are doubly 
interesting week 
by week. 








So The Companion brings the best there is 
—in lavish quantity—for every member of 
the family — and furnishes it all with a 
timeliness that its loyal readers appreciate. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
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| CONTINUING THE GIRLS’ PAGE FOR JULY 
| 


| When anyone guesses who it is, he writes down 
| the number of the paper and the name of the per- 
| son, as, for example, 2B Mary Smith, and passes 
| the picture to the right, at the same time receiv- 
ing one from the left, until all the pictures have 
gone round the circle. 

The one who guesses correctly the greatest 
number of pictures may be awarded a prize, as 
may the one who got the greatest number wrong. 
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Coffee Caramels.— The next time that your 
friends spend the afternoon at your house show 
them how to make delicious coffee caramels. You 
will need one cupful of sugar, one half cupful of 
cream, one quarter cupful of milk, one tablespoon- 
ful of very strong coffee and one cupful of chopped 
walnuts. Pour all the ingredients, except the nuts, 
into a saucepan and cook the mixture until, when 
you drop a little into cold water, it forms a soft 
ball; then add the nuts. Beat the whole until it is 
creamy, turn it into a shallow buttered pan and 
cut it into squares as soon as it cools. 


ee? 
The Breast Stroke 


In the series How to Learn to Swim 
It is in the Girls’ Page for August 
| se 9 


RUINS IN CHINA 


LTHOUGH it is not possible to make broken 
A china as good as new, especially if it must 
have steady use, it is entirely possible to 
mend things so that they will look well, do a 
reasonable amount of service and, if carefully 
handled, do it for years. 

Heat and moisture, either alone or combined, 
are to be avoided. Not even white lead, which is 
one of the best things for mending broken china 
where there are clean fractures and edges moder- 
ately thick, will stand boiling water or long soak- 
ing in water of low temperature. The white lead 
must be real lead; if it is adulterated with zine, it 
will be useless. It should be rubbed smooth in as 
little boiled linseed oil as will make it workable. 
It should be a little thicker than creamed butter. 

Wash the broken edges very clean, using a stiff 
brush and soapsuds, and follow that by rinsing 
them in clear water as hot as the hand will bear. 
Wipe them dry, then cover the edges thoroughly 
with the lead, press them firmly together, fasten 
the parts with rubber bands or strips of adhesive 
plaster dampened enough to stick well and leave 
them undisturbed for a fortnight. If you can do it 
safely, with a blunt knife scrape off the lead that 
oozes from the crack. In most cases, however, it 
is better not to attempt that, but to file away the 
superfluous lead after it has hardened. 

In the case of a splintered break join the main 
pieces first and fasten them in place; then with a 
camel’s-hair pencil coat the small pieces all round, 
fit them into their places and hold them firmly for 
a minute or so. But be sure first to try the bits 
together to know exactly where each one belongs. 

A good cement for white china, not waterproof 
but lasting if kept from soaking, is the white of 
an egg and quicklime. Beat the egg very stiff, and 
have the lime ground to a fine powder—not slaked, 
as that ruins it. After cleaning the broken edges 
coat them with the beaten egg, and then dust them 
thickly with the powdered lime tied up in mos- 
quito netting. Press the edges accurately together, 
bind the parts well and let them stand for a week. 
The seam will be white like the ware itself and, 
if the mending is well done, almost invisible. It 
is an especially good way to mend ornaments in 
china or Parian marble. 

In the case of very bad breaks do not try to put 
the pieces together all at once. Build up sections, 
let them harden, and then join them to other see- 
tions. In that way almost incredibly small pieces 
can be put accurately in place. 
| In building up a rounded bit cover powdered 
| Starch, flour or fine dry sand with very soft tissue 
| paper, lay your section over it and press it firmly 
into the sand or flour underneath. The paper pre- 
vents the sand from getting into the cracks. 

For mending glass a thick mucilage made by 
dissolving white gum arabie in boiling water 
answers very well. Strain it through cheesecloth 
or fine lawn before you use it. Apply it as you 
apply the china cements, but scrape away any 
superfluous matter as soon as the seam is joined. 

A cement that is better for glass or anything 
else that does not have to be washed very often is 
sugar syrup, boiled until it becomes ropy—in other 
words, until it: is as -thick as possible without 
graining. It must be well clarified—indeed, it ought 
to look like liquid glass. Keep it over hot water 
but not at a boiling heat; have the broken edges 
very clean and cold, coat them well with the syrup, 
press them together, wipe away the oozings with 
a soft, damp cloth, and let the piece stand for a 
week where it is dry and warm. Glass mended 
with syrup, if the work is well done, shows only a 
fine line along the break. 

Do not try to mend either glass or china on a 
damp, dull day or where washing is going on. 
Steamy air destroys cohesion and allows the pieces 
to slip. Choose, rather, a day that is hot and sunny, 
but do not set your mended pieces in the full sun- 
shine. It makes a brittle joint, whereas slower 
hardening produces a firm union. 

To mend a broken handle either in glass or in 
china stand the vessel in sand, sawdust or dry 
earth, so that the broken surface is uppermost 
and level. Cement the edges of the broken parts, 
fit the upper portion to the lower, and lay over it 
a strip of cloth weighted at the ends with weights 
that exactly balance. 
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A NECKLACE MADE FROM PEAS 


OME day when your little sister has grown 
S tired of playing and is wondering what to do 
amuse her by showing her how to make an 
attractive necklace from dried peas. Choose large, 
wrinkled peas and soak them in water until they 
are soft enough to string easily. If you wish them 
a deeper green than their natural color, stir a 
| little green dye into the water in which you soak 
| them. Take the peas out, dry them and touch them 
|} up with gold paint, applied with a small brush. 
| The green and the gold make a pretty combination. 
The peas may also be touched with other colors 
than gold —silver, dark red, black, or whatever 
you wish. They may also be dyed. 
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Bicycle Tires 


N° TIRES are too good for the boy that 
likes his bike. 


He generally chooses 


Federals because he knows that Federals are 
tires he can trust. They resist oil and their 
generous deep 
ture proof. 


treads are practically punc- 


Get a set on your bike. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER 
COMPANY 


of Illinois 


Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Federal Automobile Tires, 
Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and 
Carriage Tires, Rubber Heels, Horse Shoe Pads, 
Rubber Matting and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods. 











Aw Sis! I did 


| give you some 


The More You Eat 
The More You Want” 


Crisp kernels of popcorn, big meaty 
peanuts all covered with delicious 


A Toy fo] a Koha a 
in every Package 


molasses can t’sCracker Jack. Always 
fresh in the famous wax-sealed ee 
Your neighborhood dealer who sells candy 
will appreciate your Cracker Jack patronage. 


Rueckheim Bros. & Eckstein 
Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus 
Marshmallows and other ** 
& ABLE” Confections. 

; Chicago and Brooklyn 
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T h pow underwear, for all 
seasons, is the best for 
campers, as it does not 

chill the wearer when it is wet, as 

cotton or silk does. Two suits are 
enough for a two weeks’ trip. 

Woolen outer shirts are also de- 

sirable; they are cooler in warm 

weather because they permit evap- 
oration, and they are warmer in 
cold weather. 

A waistcoat is not necessary, but 
it provides pockets in which to 
carry matches, watch, compass, pencil and many 
other small articles. 

Khaki is the best material for trousers, because 
it is strong and partly waterproof. The trousers 
should be roomy and rather longer in the leg than 
those that you usually wear. : 

The shoepac, or cowhide moccasin, is good foot- 
wear for camping. Fold your trousers over tight 
at the ankle and lace the shoepac over them. If 
the trousers legs are long enough they will not 
pull out of the boot top when you bend your Knee. 
Leggings of canvas or leather are good if you 
have to walk through thick 
brush or tall grass, but 
they are uncomfortably 
warm in summer, and they 
cramp the calf of the leg 
when you kneel in a canoe. 
If shoepacs are not avail- 
able, an easy, low-heeled, 
medium - weight shoe will 
serve the purpose. 


CLOTHES 

Do not take a coat in 
summer; you will not use 
it enough to make it worth 
while. If it rains hard 
enough to beat through a 
sweater, it is time to go in. 
Of course in the fall a coat 
is desirable for warmth, 
but not until then. 

The best hat is a medi- 
um, broad-brimmed soft 
felt with a turned-up edge 
—preferably an old hat. 
The pack strap will not 
hurt it; it shades the eyes, 
keeps rain from running 
down your neck, and on 
a pinch serves ds a water 
bucket. 

A pair of buckskin or 
soft chrome-tanned gloves is a source of much 
comfort. Gloves made of any oil-tanned leather, 
however soft, will be cold to the touch in cold 
weather and hot in warm weather. 

For a canoeing trip of two weeks in a region 
where you cannot depend on getting game or fish 
to supplement your fare, the following quantities 
of food will be found sufficient for two persons: 
twenty-five pounds of flour, one pound of baking 
powder (preferably in two half-pound tins), fifteen 
pounds of bacon (smoked), three pounds of dried 
apples or peaches, one pound of salt, five pounds 
of sugar (granulated), one pound of tea, two 
pounds of rice, three pounds of oatmeal, three 
pounds of raisins, three one-pound tins of pre- 
served butter. 

A loaf or two of ordinary bread should be taken 
along to be used until you get into the swing of 
camp baking. ac 

Do not attempt to carry groceries in paper bags. 
Get some bags of suitable size made of paraffined 
cotton with tie strings fastened to the top. If you 
can get desiccated potatoes, put the contents of a 
five-pound tin into one of the bags. 


RICE AND RAISINS 

Rice is an excellent article of diet for camp; it 
is easily transported, easily cooked and very nu- 
tritious. A handful or two of raisins put into the 
rice while it is cooking make it a very palatable 
dish. If you come into camp too hungry to wait 
for a meal to be cooked, eat a few raisins. Pre- 
served butter comes in one- and two-pound round, 
tiat tins. The one-pound size is the best for a party 
of two. You may take three or four tins of con- 
densed cream if you wish, but they are very heavy 
in proportion to their value in the woods. 

A reflector for baking consists of a pan about 





THE REFLECTOR 
AND CAKES AS 
AND 


two inches deep, for the dough, resting on a sup- 


port between oblique surfaces so placed, one above 
and one below, that heat coming from the front, 


or open, side, is reflected on the dough pan; a long- 
handled steel frying pan; three tin pails that nest 
oné inside another; one tin pudding dish six or 


eight inches in diameter for mixing dough; two 
pie tins for plates; two tin cups and forks, and 
three large tablespoons—one for cooking—com- 


plete the kitchen outfit. Use the smallest pail for 
tea, the next in size for 


other cooking and the larg- 
est for carrying water. 


COOKING 

To make bannock, or 
camp bread, put about a 
quart of flour into your 
mixing dish, mix well into 
it two or three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, a 
little salt and some short- 
ening, if you have any, 
and add water enough to 
make a thin dough. Mould 
your dough into loaves or 
biscuits, or roll it out in 
one piece no more than an 
inch thick, and put it into 
a hot, well-greased bread 
pan. Place your reflector 









A SMALL FIRE 

1S BETTER FOR 

CERTAIN KINDS 
OF COOKING 





about a foot from a clear, bright fire. A little prac- 
tice will soon teach you how best to adjust it. 
Your bread will be good if you have no shorten- 
ing, provided that you use it before it gets too dry. 
You can bake pies and cakes, as well as meat 
and fish, in the reflector. 

To cook rice, porridge or other cereals have 
about a quart of water boiling in your pail, add a 
little salt, then stir in four small handfuls of rice 
or four large handfuls of oatmeal. Set the pail 
over the fire until it boils again, then swing it out 
of the fiercest heat to a point where it will just 
keep boiling. Do not stir it and do not cover it. 
When the water has boiled down to the surface 
of the rice it is done, and you should take it off at 
once. Cook oatmeal about fifteen minutes. 

Desiccated potatoes need only to be soaked in hot 
water and heated over the fire in your frying pan. 


CAMP KIT 

The camp kit should include a small tent, two or 
three pairs of blankets, a rubber sheet or poncho, 
fishing tackle, a camp axe weighing about two 
pounds, an oilstone or whetstone, plenty of 
| matches, maps, a compass, soap, two or three 
towels, toothbrushes, hairbrushes and pocket 
combs, hunting knives with belts and sheaths, six 
candles, a dish cloth and towels, two tumplines, 
about fifty feet of quarter- 
inch rope. If you are not 
to hunt, and especially if 
it is not the open season, 
do not carry firearms. 

If it is the fly season, 
sew up the door of your 
tent and pitch the tent so 
that about a foot of the 
wall lies on the ground. 
Tur the edge in, make 
your bed so as to cover as 
much of the edge as pos- 
sible, and where your bed 
does not reach pile your 
boots, gun, pack sacks, 
or anything else that is 
handy. If you have been 
eareful to see that there 
are no twigs, stones or 
moss holding up the can- 
vas, you can defy the most 
bloodthirsty and deter- 
mined mosquitoes and 
have undisturbed rest. Of 
course you will have to 
swallow your dignity and 
crawl under the canvas to 
enter your tent, but that 
is better than fighting mos- 
quitoes all night. 

Your axe, which should 
weigh about two pounds, had better have a nearly 
full-length handle. Fill your match safes, of which 
there are many good makes on the market, and 
have a supply also in a handy pocket. 


THE TUMPLINE 

A tumpline is a long leather strap or thong, 
broader in the middle. When you have made up 
your bag, or tent pack, grasp the wide centre of 
the tumpline and draw it across the pack so that 
the two ends lie free. Wrap one half of the tump- 
line round one end of the pack and tie it to itself, 
where it comes round, close to the broad part. Tie 
the other end in the same way, so as to leave the 
broad part in a loop about eight inches across. If 
you have enough line left, pass the ends over the 
ends of the pack, and tie them together at the back 
of the pack opposite the loop. 

Place the pack on your shoulders with your head 
through the loop and the broad part of the tump- 
line bearing ontheupper — 
part of your forehead. 
You then have your pack 
in such a position that 
you do not have to bend 
your back to support it. 
It will not, perhaps, feel 
just right until you learn 
how to adjust everything, 
but you will soon find 
that you can carry al- 
most double the weight 
in that way that you can 
carry with the pack har- 
ness; and if you are 
about to fall or want a 
rest, it is a simple thing 
to slip the strap off your 
head and drop the pack. 
When you become pro- 
ficient you can carry two 
packs across a portage, 
one atop of the other. 

The small rope will 
come in handy if you 
have to tow your canoe up rapids, 
or if you find the ridge rope of your tent too short. 

If you go into the woods in the spring, you will 
need some good fly “dope.” Equal parts of pine 
tar, vaseline and cold cream, thoroughly mixed, 
make an effective “dope” that ‘‘wears well.” For 
a candlestick a “palouser,” which The Companion 
has described, will serve very well. 

If you have occasion to refer frequently to your 
map, the edges and folds will become frayed and 
broken. To obviate that make an envelope of 
the linen tracing paper used by architects, large 
enough to contain your map folded so that the 
part you are using is on the outside. When you 
move away from the part of the country covered 
| by the visible part of the map, take it out and 
| refold it. The transparent envelope will keep it 
| clean and whole. 


MAKING CAMP 

For your camp bed choose a place with a slightly 
concave shape, the head a little higher than the 
foot, and see that there are in it no hard projec- 
tions, such as stones and roots. Make your bed 
and crawl in. Your hip bones will be sore the first 
night or two, but you will soon get to feel com- 
fortable on your hard couch. Of course the sore- 
ness is likely only when you can get no evergreen 
for a bed. 

If you want to use your frying pan, do not make 
a big fire. If you need a big fire for warmth or 
other purposes, take a few coals or brands and 
make another, smaller, separate fire just the size 
of the pan. You can then work in comfort. 

Cut a pole about six feet long and two inches in 
diameter at the big end. Sharpen that end and 





WILL BAKE PIES 
WELL AS MEAT 
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BY MEANS OF THE TUMP- 
LINE A HEAVY PACK CAN 
BE CARRIED WITH 
COMPARATIVE EASE 





stick it into the ground so that the small end is 
directly over the fire and about a foot above it. 
On it hang your tea pail or stew pail. If the pole 
lets it down on the fire, take off the pail, pull eut 
the pole and jab it into the same hole again, but 
with more foree. If the ground is hard or rocky, 
place a small log or a rock under the pole and a 
large one over it at the end. When you want to 
cook more slowly, swing your pail off to one side, 
or raise it by pushing the under log or rock back 
toward the end of the pole. The article, The Art 
of Using Firewood, in The Companion for January 
9, 1919, gives information about the kinds of wood 
that make the best fires. 

Choose your camp site near dry wood and good 
water. The ideal camp is under a thick, branching 
clump of trees whose foliage will break the force 
of a heavy rain. The ground must be smooth and 
well drained. But as all those conditions are sel- 
dom found in one place, you must make the best 
of what there is. 

To make a very serviceable table drive four 
stakes into the ground. Nail or tie crosspieces to 
the top of the stakes and lay the bark of a cedar 
or a spruce on the crosspieces, smooth side up. If 
you have no nails to hold the top down, lay other 
light pieces on top of the bark, and lash them to 
the crosspieces where the ends project past the 
bark top and also in the middle. This will prevent 
the bark from curling. Benches can be made of the 
half of a small log—cedar, spruce or balsam—with 
the split face smoothed off with your axe. Flatten 
the round side near each end, and set the rough- 
hewn log on two short, stout logs. The “spots,” or 
flattened ends, will prevent the seat from rolling 
on the supporting logs. 


PEGS FOR HOOKS 

Find some hard, dry limbs near the base of large 
spruce trees or any small hardwood shrubs from 
one half to three quarters of an inch in diameter. 
Cut them into four-inch lengths and sharpen one 
end to a wedge shape. With your axe make a 
vertical cut in a near-by tree and drive in your 
wooden pegs until they are firm enough to serve 
as hooks on which to hang towels and clothing. 

The best container for your provisions and eamp 
kit is a two-bushel grain bag of the best quality, 
waterproofed. 

When you carry a camera on a shoulder strap 
it continually swings round in front. To prevent 
that, put your belt over the shoulder 
strap of your camera case. It will 
then stay wherever you want it to. 

Do not leave your camp until every 
spark of your fire is out. 

Do not leave your canoe in the 
water overnight. Take it out and turn 
it bottom side up for the night. If you 
are to-leave it for several days, put 
it in a shady place or cover it with a 
tarpaulin or with brush. 

These suggestions are for the benefit of those 
whose camping trip is made by canoe and por- 
tage or by other methods that necessitate some 
carrying. But of course if a wagon or a steamer 
is to take you right to your camp ground, many 
luxuries can be added, such as camp cots, pillows, 
larger tents, awnings, tinned fruits and 
cream. 

The outfit for a camping trip taken on 
foot differs only in some particulars from 
the outfit described here, but it must be 
the smallest and lightest that is possible 
without sacrificing its efficiency. 

Unless you are going to be out more than a 
week the suit of underclothing you wear is the 
only one that you will really need. Even for a 
longer outing you can make shift to wash oc- 
casionally, and thus save carrying any extra 
clothing. But be sure you 
take a change of woolen 
socks. It is very important 
that your shoes fit comfort- 
ably, since a very little irri- 
tation will cause severe pain 
or lameness at the end of 
the day’s tramp. 

The list of provisions men- 
tioned above should be divided 
between your pack loads. 

An aluminium reflector 
with a cleated board 
to prevent its bend- 
ing in the pack will not 
weigh much, but you 
can bake a very good 
camp bannock in the 
frying pan. Mix your 
dough a little stiffer 
and mould it into a 
cake the size of the 
bottom of the pan and 
one half inch thick. 
Rake some coals and 
hot sand from the 
heart of your fire into 
a little heap that will 
raise the pan to an 
angle of about forty- 
five degrees. That 
makes sufficient heat 
under the pan to bake 

the bottom of your bread, and the fire a foot or so 

away will do the rest. From twenty minutes to 
half an hour is the usual time required for baking 

a bannock ; but if you want to bake two or more, 

just leave the first one in the pan until it has “set” 

enough to keep its shape, then take it out, lean it 
against a stick stuck in the ground the same dis- 
tance away from the fire and turn it occasionally. 

It will bake very well. Meanwhile another ban- 

nock can bake in the pan. In that way a cook with 

only four or five pans will bake for a crew of eight- 
een boatmen. 

Your utensils really can be cut down to the fol- 
lowing: one frying pan, two tin plates, two tin 
cups, two knives in a sheath, two large spoons, 
two tin pails, one-quart and two-quart. 


EMERGENCY DEVICES 

A sharpened stick makes a very good fork, 
both for cooking and for eating, and instead 
of a mixing pan you can use a piece of duck 
or heavy cotton eighteen inches square. In 
the ground or in a dry, rotten log dig a hole 
of the shape and size of a washbasin and 
two or three inches deep. Lay your cloth 
over it and press it down into the hole, and 
your mixing dish is ready. In using it see 
that there is always some flour between it 
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and the water you put in, so that when you are 
through, all you need to do is to shake your cloth 
and it will be clean. 

In spring and fall, and even in winter, a piece 
of duck eight by ten feet pitched in the following 
manner will serve as a tent: 

Cut a pole, or two poles, about ten feet long and 
two and one half inches to three inches in diameter 
at the big end. Stick the big end into the ground 
with the small end well raised, and with the base 
rigidly supported. If you use two poles, plant the 
bases two feet or more apart, but bring the upper 
ends closer together. Lay your duck sheet across 
the poles; tie the middle 
of the lower ten-foot edge 
to the pole, or poles, a foot 
or less from the ground. 
Cut two small poles about 
four feet long. Put one of 
them about two feet from 
the lower edge of the 
sheet and underneath it 
across the top of the poles, 
and put the other across 
the poles near the front, 
or upper, edge. Tie the 
two upper corners of the 
sheet to convenient trees 
or to stakes about three 
feet high. Now turn in 
the two lower corners and 
lay your brush bed with 
the head over them. That 
will shut out all wind from 
the back of your shelter, 
and the more of the sheet 
you can tuck in along the 
sides of your bed the bet- 
ter it will be. It is well to 
tie the upper edge to the 
upper end of the poles 
to keep it from drawing 
downward and making 
wrinkles, 


FOR ALL-NIGHT 
FIRES 





For all-night fires cut 
your wood from as large 
trees as you can handle 
and make the sticks about 
six feet long. With a fire 
built of such logs in front 
of your shelter you can be 
warm when the mercury 
stands at zero. You can 
feel the heat reflected 
downward from the roof of the tent clear to the 
back end; and if you have had to make camp in a 
rain or a wet snow, your bed will dry out in an 
hour or two. 

The pack harnesses that The Companion has 
described in the past are good on a trip of this 
kind, but better still are the regular pack sacks 
with the harness attached that are sold by out- 
fitters for prospectors and hunters. Some have a 
head strap attached that relieves much of the 
strain on the shoulders, Roll up your tent and 
bedding, and any other soft articles, and put them 
into the bottom of the pack sack to form a soft 
pad for your back. The other articles should be 
packed on top as snugly as possible. 

Do not attempt too long a walk the first day. 
Rest frequently and camp before you get too tired, 
even if it is early. 

If you are on a strange trail and come to a good 
camp ground an hour or even two hours before it 
is time to camp, it is wiser to stop. You may not 
find another good place before dark. 


INTO A TREE TRUNK 
ARE CONVENIENT AS 
CLOTHES HOOKS 


Within the past few years there has been pub- 
lished in the Department Pages of The Youthi’s 
Companion a large amount of material on differ- 
ent phases of comfortable living out of doors. The 
Editor of the Boys’ Page has prepared a list of 
the more important articles and will gladly send 








a copy of it to any subscriber. 


A GOOD SHELTER 
FOR ALL SEASONS 
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EXCEPT FLY TIME 
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CONSUMPTION IN THE ELDERLY 


'H E general impression prevails that tu- 
berculesis is a disease of early life and 
that these past forty years of age are 
virtually immune from its ravages. That 
is an error. The disease does occur, it 
is true, more commonly in the young 

than in those past middle life, but consumption in 

men and women from fifty to seventy years of age 
is by no means rare. 

The explanation of this is not far to seek; very 
few persons pass through life without a trace of 
tuberculosis. Almost everyone has a touch of it at 
some time, and, though in the majority of us, for- 
tunately, the attacked portion of the lung heals, 
and nothing more is heard from it, sometimes the 
cure is not complete and there remains a spot of 
latent tuberculosis ready to be lighted up when- 
ever the bearer of it becomes run down or suffers 
an attack of pnewmonia or receives a hard blow 
on the chest. 

One reason why consumption is believed to be 
rare in the elderly is that its symptoms at that 
time of life are far less pronounced than at an 
earlier age, and many, even in an advanced stage 
of tuberculosis, are regarded simply as invalids 
without any well-defined disease. In some cases 
the affection simulates in its symptoms disease of 
the stomach or other abdominal organs. If that is 
so, there may be pain in the abdomen after taking 
food, tenderness on pressure, and frequent vomit- 
ing, but ne complaint of anything that indicates 
chest troubles. In phthisis of later life hemor- 
rhage from the bungs isencountered chiefly toward 
the end of the disease, and elderly people who 
have never been suspected of being tuberculous 
sometimes die suddenly from this cause. 

The duration of the disease in elderly persons is 
very difficult to determine because of the insidious 
nature of the onset. It is, however, essentially 
chronic. Owing to the absence in many cases of 
the characteristic symptoms of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, one should always think of the possibility 
of it in an elderly patient when feebleness and 
loss of appetite are noticed, especially if there is 
a slight cough and loss of weight. 

The treatment of consumption in advanced life 
eonsists largely of rest, good food and an abun- 
dance of fat in the shape of olive oil or cream, or 
cod-liver oil, if it is tolerated. Young consumptives 
sometimes are benefited by a life of roughing it, 
but old ones are not; they should rather be given 
a month or two of absolute rest in bed, with mas- 
sage to maintain the muscular tone, and after that 
moderate outdoor exercise, but absolutely noth- 
ing that is strenuous. 
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TENDER AND TRUE 


OME years ago there was often seen in 
the streets of Boston a feeble-minded 
woman known as Crazy Jane. Evi- 
dently she was very poor. Where or 
how she lived no one seemed to know. 

One morning one of the most widely 
known lawyers of the city was walking to his 

Office when he saw a crowd gathering on the oppo- 

Site sidewalk. Crossing the street, he discovered 

Jane, surrounded by some jeering youths who 

evidently were teasing her and enjoying her wrath. 

The poor thing stood there, her old bonnet pushed 

back, her gray.locks straggling over her forehead, 

her eyes blazing as she poured a torrent of invec- 
tive, mingled with curses, upon her tormentors. 

‘The lawyer stepped to a fruit stand, purchased 
an orange and, pushing his way through the crowd, 
held the fruit out to the wild creature, saying 
slowly and gently, “Will you accept this orange, 
madam?” His manner, in its simple courtesy, was 
exactly that with which he would have addressed 
the first lady of the land. 

The insane look died out of Crazy Jane’s face. 
“Do you—do you give this to me?’’ she asked. 

“If you will accept it, madam.” 

She stretched out her hand slowly and took the 
orange. Then she said suddenly, ‘‘You must let 
me give you something, sir.” 

With trembling fingers she detached from a 
small, faded bunch of flowers that she had prob- 
ably picked from some ash barrel a white pink and 
offered it to him. A silence fell on the group, and 
when the lawyer had bowed his thanks, placed 
the wilted flower in his buttonhole and turned 
away the old woman found herself unmolested 
and alone. An hour later he was in the Superior 
Court, fighting an important case before a jury. 
The pink was still in his buttonhole. 
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THE OYSTER BAY ATMOSPHERE 
Bitz under the seal of secrecy, Theodore 


























Roosevelt would not talk freely to reporters 

he did not know. But the extent of the 
acquaintance might be short, for he could “size 
up” a new reporter very quickly and tell, on al- 
most no acquaintance, whether he would fit into 
what he called “the Oyster Bay atmosphere,” 
which consisted of mutual respect, confidence and 
triendliness. 

A new reporter, says a contributor to the New 
York Times Magazine, joined the Oyster Bay con- 
tingent just as the Presidential campaign of 1912 
was closing, and wént with the rest to Sagamore 
Hill to see the colonel on the eve of election. The 





colonel, as he came into the room, looked at the | 
new man with a glance that meant nothing to 

the man, but that was full of meaning to the rest 

of us. 

Throwing one leg over the other, for he had read | 
much of Roosevelt’s democracy and knew from 
his reading how much he would enjoy a free-and- 
easy, hail -fellow-well-met salutation, the mis- | 
guided new arrival said, “Going to vote the Dem- 
oeratie ticket on election day, colonel?” 

There was a blaze behind the colonel’s glasses. 
After a moment he requested in his grimmest 
voice that the question be repeated. The newcomer 
repeated it with a little less confidence. 

“I have come here to answer any sensible ques- 
tions that may be put to me,” said the colonel in a 
tone like a hammer, “but I have not come here to 
answer any idiotic questions.” 

That was the end of the interview. Arthur Curtis 
of the Associated Press asked the colonel a formal, 
genial question for the purpose of covering our 
retreat, got a pleasant answer, and we all bade 
him good night and went out. There was a taxicab | 
outside, and in it was the newcomer’s wife. He 
had brought her up so that after he had got ac- | 
quainted with the colonel he might bring her in | 
and introduce her. 

Later on two or three of us went back to Saga- | 
more Hill and were received by the colonel with | 
open arms. “But that new fellow won’t do,” he | 
said. “I felt creepy as soon as I saw him, 1 knew | 
he didn’t have the Oyster Bay atmosphere and | 
couldn’t get it.” 

Then he gave us the news, and we went back | 
and gave it to the rest, including, of course, the | 
child of misfortune who had made this double visit | 
necessary. He was still shivering from his experi- | 
ence, and begged us to do the imterviewing in | 
future and leave him at the hotel. 
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MAGIC OATS 
FE erm, rect aside from questions of tariff re- 


form, reciprocity and free trade with Canada 

would help to put an end to the constant 
lawbreaking that goes on along the border. It 
is estimated that eight thousand persoms are en- 
gaged in smuggling goods across the line. 

One instance has been reported in which a party 
of schoolboys coasting in an old pung dewn a hill 
that slopes across. the boundary, apparently for 
fun, brought with them at every trip a chest of tea, 
until fifty chests had been smuggled into Maine, 
contrary to law. 

Again, an “‘aqueduct” of small lead pipe, half a 
mile long, was secretly laid from a tavern in the 
Dominion to a public house on the other side of 
the line, through which hundreds of barrels. of 
gin and other liquors were pumped. Nor are 
such “‘aqueducts” always restricted to liquors. A 
wooden spout was used for years to convey oats | 
across the boundary. 

The lawbreakers were a New Brunswick farmer 
named Cudley and a neighbor across the line 
named Armstrong. Armstrong raised about six 
hundred bushels of oats on his farm and sold 
ten times that quantity to the lumber camps. 
The customs officers watched his premises and 
searched them at times, but were never able to 
discover anything wrong until after he moved 
away, when they found a square spout, made of 
boards and buried under the snow and piles of 
brush, which extended from Cudley’s barn to a bin 
in the Maine man’s granary. Inside this conduit 
was a long belt provided with tin cups and at- 
tached to a winch that could be turned by a crank 
in Cudley’s barn. As the ground sloped from Can- 
ada to Maine, a very slight exertion of strength 
carried a stream of oats into the United States. 
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A VERSATILE FRENCHWOMAN 


QO: E of the figures in French society late in 
the eighteenth and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Madame de Genlis, had 
an extraordinary diversity of talents. She could 
play upon nine different instruments; she ‘‘scrib- 
bled incessantly,” writes Mr. Austin Dobson, who 
includes a brief account of her accomplishments 
in Four Frenchwomen ; she'made wickerwork bas- 
kets and collected receipts for the kitchen. At 
seventy years of age she was in the midst of occu- 
pations and pursuits that might appall the indus- 
try of youth. 

When I entered her apartment, wrote Lady 
Morgan, who visited her in 1816, she was painting 
flowers in a book that she called her “ herbier 
sacré,” in which she was copying all the plants 
mentioned in the Bible. ‘‘But I have but little time 
for such idle amusements,” said she. She was, in 
fact, then engaged in abridging some ponderous 
tomes of French Mémoires, in writing her Jour- 
nal de la Jeunesse and in preparing for the press 
a new novel. 

Her harp was nevertheless well strung and 
tuned, her pianoforte covered with new music, 
and when I gave her her lute to play for me it did 
not require the drawing up of a single string. All 
was energy and occupation. It was impossible not 
to make some observation on such versatility of 
talent and variety of pursuits. 

“Oh, this is nothing!” said Madame de Genlis. 
‘*What I pride myself on is knowing twenty trades, 








by any of which I could earn my bread.” 
© ¢ 


MARK TWAIN AS A LIFE-SAVER 


HE Washington Star says that Mark Twain 

once sat in the smoking room of a steamer 

and listened for an hour to some remarkable 
stories. Then he drawled, ‘Boys, these feats of 
yours that you’ve been telling about recall an ad- 
venture of my own in Hannibal. There was a fire | 
in Hannibal one night, and Old Man Hankinson 
got caught in the fourth story of the burning house. 
It looked as if he was a goner. None of the ladders 
was long enough to reach him. The crowd stared 
at one another with awed eyes. Nobody could | 
think of anything to do. 

“Then all of a sudden, boys, an idea occurred to 
me. ‘Fetch a rope!’ I yelled. 

“Somebody fetched a rope, and with great pres- | 
ence of mind I flung the end of it up to the old | 
man. ‘Tie her round your waist!’ I yelled. Old Man 
Hankinson did so, and I pulled him down.”’ 


os 


HOW HE FELT 


#6 ID my husband appear to miss me during 

D the month I was away, Mary?” asked 

a matron of whom the Evening Post tells. 

**Well, ma’am, at first he was in very high spirits, 

but about a week ago he became less cheerful, | 
and yesterday, ma’am, he was just miserable.” 











HERE are only two 
ways of making a bicy- 

cle tire—up to a standard 

and down to a price. 


U. S. Bicycle Tires have 
never been made down 
to a price—yet they cost 
no more than most of 
the other tires. 


The United States Rubber 
Company considers it 
just as important that 
its Bicycle Tires should 
give complete satisfac- 
tion as that U. S. Royal 
Cords should be the best 


automobile tires made. 


U.S. Chain Treads, U.S. Cords 
and seven other treads in 


Clincher and Single tube styles. 
**Ride a Bicycle’’ 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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Don’t wear out dainty 
summer clothes with or- 
dinary washing. Laun- 
der them rub-lessly with 
Ivory Soap Flakes. 
They'll be like new all 


season long. 


UST think of dropping Betty’s pink 
organdie dress or Bobby’s best suit 
into a bow! brimming with bubbling white 
soap suds, letting it soak a few minutes, 
then giving it a swish and a swirl anda 
rinse and a wring, and having it iron up 


This is the way that Ivory Soap Flakes 
launders. No ruinous rubbing at all. The - 
rich Ivory suds cleanse by dissolving the 
dirt. Rinsing carries it all away. What 
a saving of strain on delicate organdies and 
mulls, sheer handkerchief linens, voiles and 
batistes! 











It’s a relief, too, to know that in Ivory 
Soap Flakes it is no strong cleansing agent that takes out the dirt. Ivory Soap Flakes launders so 
easily, simply because it is a concentrated form of genuine Ivory Soap, pure, mild, unadulterated. 


The suds that foam up when these snowlike flakes touch warm water cannot injure any color or 
fabric that water alone will not harm. Ivory Soap has proved this the truth by laundering all 
kinds of the frailest materials perfectly, for over +1 years. Ivory Soap Flakes is the safe flaked 
soap for your loveliest garments. 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES, 


**Safe Suds in a Second’? 
for washing particular things 


Send for Free Sample Package ak ’ 
Your name and address on a postal card will bring you a generous eee Wwe 


sample package of these wonder-working IVORY SOAP FLAKES; _ Cre st, ,* Me 
also a folder of washing hints which tell how to care for your dainty Pe ar ee 
colored garments, your silks, your flannels, your sweaters, your frail 
frocks and frills, your lingerie, your household furnishings, and your 
children’s clothes. Address The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Department 36-GF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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